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The Mexican Question Comes Home 


NE of the most encouraging happenings for a long 

time in this country has been the response to the 
statement made in these columns some weeks ago that 
events had proved the unfitness of our Ambassador in 
Mexico and to the demand that he resign. Mr. Daniels’ 
response has been a mere repetition of the lame excuses 
offered by him to our original objection, but the fact that 
he was asked by the State Department to make an ex- 
planation betokens an awareness both to public opinion 
and to conditions in Mexico that we had reluctantly been 
forced to conclude did not exist. What finally forced 
action was undoubtedly the sequence of events that fol- 
lowed our original protest. Various local societies adopted 
the demand for resignation, then the National Council 
of Catholic Women passed a formal resolution, and final- 
ly the Baltimore Catholic Review valiantly, as so often in 
the past, took it up and pushed the point home in Wash- 
ington itself. It is hoped, now that the formerly silent 
press has been forced to take cognizance of a terrible 
situation, that the protests against our Government’s re- 
sponsibility for the persecution in Mexico will roll up 
and take the form of an overwhelming movement of 
indignation. 

It is not as if persecution in Mexico had just broken 
out anew; it has never ceased all these years. It is mere- 
ly that in recent months it has put on greater intensity 
and ferocity, as the Mexican people itself has become 
aroused at ever-increasing exactions and tyrannies. Riots, 
followed by callous shooting by the police, have occurred 
all over the country, fanned by student outbreaks over 
the determination to impose on all schools a system of 
education which the Government itself calls “ Socialistic.” 
These student demonstrations have no specifically Cath- 


olic character; they are a normal and natural revolt in 
tavor of academic liberty. 

It was into the midst of this delicate situation that the 
nice old man who has represented us in Mexico put his 
inept oar. The dominant military party which has the 
country by the throat proposed to amend Article 3 of the 
Constitution by making “ Socialistic education’ by name 
compulsory in all schools. This is the famous Article 3 
which begins: “ Education is free, pero (however) .. .” 
(These pero’s in the Constitution have long been the joke 
of the lawyer fraternity in Mexico.) This particular pero, 
like the others, of course, nullified the right guaranteed by 
the first clause, but it was proposed to go still further 
and put Socialism into the Constitution as a compulsory 
form of education. Mr. Daniels took the important sen- 
tence from a speech of General Calles, in which that 
worthy had claimed all education for his own party, and 
quoted it with praise. It was taken as a resounding en- 
dorsement of the nefarious plan. And action quickly 
followed. An inconspicuous Associated Press dispatch of 
October 10 said: “ Disregarding public opposition, the 
Chamber of Deputies voted unanimously in favor of 
amending Article 3 of the Constitution so as to make 
Socialistic education compulsory in all schools except the 
universities. The Senate is expected to act favorably 
shortly on the proposal.” 

This is the most deadly blow yet aimed at religion in 
Mexico. The physical property of the Church has been 
wrenched from it, often with violence and bloodshed. 
Now the souls of Mexicans will be possessed, as Calles 
boasted and Daniels echoed. Calles in his speech made 
it perfectly clear that by Socialism he meant atheism. He 
still possesses the army and so he still can make the 
country swallow his medicine. But it is intolerable that 
he should have the support of our own country. 
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The Rising Cost of Crime 


[* his address as president of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Earle W. Evans said last summer that crime 
cost the people of the United States more than twelve 
billions of dollars every year. We have a homicide rate 
larger by fifty times than that of Great Britain, and in 
crimes of every description we easily lead the world. 

It is not pleasant to record these facts. But a cure is 
impossible unless we recognize them, and try to discover 
the underlying causes. 

One cause undoubtedly lies in the fact that no longer 
are we a Christian people. Sixty per cent of the popula- 
tion owes no allegiance to any form of Christianity. The 
allegiance of at least some part of the remaining forty 
per cent does not seem strong enough to exercise a benefi- 
cent influence upon their lives. Yet when we remember 
that for nearly a century, about nine out of every ten 
American children have been trained in schools from 
which religion and a moral code based upon religion have 
been excluded, we can see that the state to which we have 
fallen was inevitable. 

We shall make no real progress in checking crime until 
we can devise some method of giving a majority of our 
children, instead of as at present a minority, an adequate 
training in religion and in morality. While the home can 
do much, the average parent cannot give the child the 
education in religion which is more necessary in this 
secular age than at any time since the rise of Christianity. 
Even in those cases when parents are able and willing 
to teach the child religion in the home, the pointed omis- 
sion of religion from the school is apt to form in the 
child’s mind the impression that religion, after all, is of 
less importance than spelling or arithmetic. Home and 
school must work together in effective harmony. 

The proximate causes of crime in the United States 
are many. But among the most effective is the unethical 
lawyer who has made crime a profitable business. 

Writing in the New York American, I. Maurice Worm- 
ser, professor of law at Fordham University, and former 
editor of the New York Law Journal, calls upon the bar 
“to drive out the crooks and the shysters.” The relation- 
ship of attorney and client, he points out, does not give 
the lawyer carte blanche to do wrong to protect the crim- 
inal, or to defeat the purposes of justice. Yet every large 
city of the United States harbors members of the pro- 
fession who frame defenses, suborn perjury, suppress 
testimony, secrete witnesses, and plot other shamelessly 
criminal and anti-social devices, and remain in good stand- 
ing as members of the bar. The Attorney General of the 
United States has called a conference at Washington, to 
begin on December 10, at which plans to suppress these 
dangerous enemies of society will be discussed. But as 
Dr. Wormser points out, almost in the language of an 
editorial published in these pages more than a year ago, 
“no elaborate investigations are necessary, for all the 
facts can be gleaned from the columns of our newspapers.” 
Every bar association knows these rascals. “ Unless law- 
yers act,” writes Dr. Wormser, “the public will.” 
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But the bar associations should not confine their censure 
to lawyers who are the stay and support of thugs and 
gangsters. No less criminal are those leaders in the pro- 
fession who teach corporations how to avoid taxes, thus 
throwing an added burden on a struggling people, and 
who draw up plans which enable financial barons to 
plunder savings banks and small investors with impunity. 
These leaders, no less than the shysters, are the enemies 
of society. If this housecleaning is to be thorough, the 
bar must look into the drawing room as well as into the 
basement. 


Washington and Collective Bargaining 


O* September 18, the Houde Engineering Corpora- 
tion defied the Government for the second time. 
Almost exactly one month later, Attorney General Cum- 
mings announced that the Government had no intention 
of taking action in the courts against the corporation, in 
spite of its continued and flagrant disregard of an order 
issued by the National Labor Relations Board. “ We will 
hold unswervingly to the majority-rule decision,” Chair- 
man Garrison of the Board had stated on September 13. 
But Mr. Garrison plainly counted on the aid of the At- 
torney General. 

This incident coupled with a number of similar occur- 
rences, gives color to the statement of delegates at the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor that the 
Government has no serious intention of enforcing Sec- 
tion 7a of the Recovery Act. Even after a majority of 
the men had joined a union affiliated with the Federation, 
the Houde Corporation insisted upon dealing with its 
company union. But if Section 7a does not oblige em- 
ployers to bargain collectively with representatives free- 
ly chosen by a majority of the men, then it means noth- 
ing to labor but a delusion and a fraud. 

The President himself dealt organized labor a deadly 
blow by prescribing proportional representation in the 
Detroit automobile strike. When employers are free to 
divide workers by company and other unions, while they 
themselves, closely united with other employers, present 
a solid front, then collective bargaining will last no longer 
than a celluloid ball in a blast furnace. Administrator 
Johnson and his counsel, Donald Richberg, never favored 
collective bargaining, as labor understood it, and while 
General Johnson has passed on, Mr. Richberg is still 
among the most influential at Washington. The old Labor 
boards, headed by Senator Wagner and Chairman Gar- 
rison, ruled consistently that Section 7a meant exactly 
what it said. To expatiate upon the obvious, making it 
clear even to the dullest, Senator Wagner introduced a 
bill “to clarify’ the purposes of the Section. It died in 
committee. After the President’s ruling in the Detroit 
case, it never had a chance. 

The personnel of the new National Industrial Recovery 
Board, appointed by the President to reorganize the NRA, 
is not encouraging. Chairman S. Clay Williams is a 
“hard-boiled” tobacco man, thoroughly reactionary in 
his views on labor, whose industry has thus far succeeded 
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in evading an NRA code. Of this gentleman, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor declares in one of its resolutions: 
“It is improper to appoint an individual to the NRA 
whose public record shows him opposed to trade unions 
and to collective bargaining as set forth in Sections 7a 
and 7b of the NRA.” 

The vice chairman, Leon Marshall, has gone on rec- 
ord in at least one case as favoring the company against 
the free union. Arthur Whiteside, described as an in- 
telligent dweller in the tents of Wall Street, some weeks 
ago signed the petition of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce that the NRA be scrapped. Another member, 
Walter Hamilton, professor of law at Yale, once turned 
to the left on every occasion, but is said to have mel- 
lowed into a judicial frame of mind. The last member, 
Sidney Hillman, is a labor leader in the clothing industry. 
His connection with the John L. Lewis minority wing 
will make it difficult for him to deal with William Green 
and his American Federation of Labor. 

Adding up these members, we find three, Williams, 
Marshall, and Whiteside, who may be counted on to take 
the Johnson-Richberg view of Section 7a. One may be 
considered a neutral, and the sole labor member is a man 
who dislikes Green, and is convinced that the A. F. of L. 
can properly sit at the feet of Hillman, and learn. Before 
this board of five, collective bargaining will not have much 
chance of making peaceful progress. 

But General Johnson passed. This Board too will pass. 
If it does not, we had better dig in for an era of strikes. 


Testing the Vertical Union 


ONGRATULATIONS are due the American Fed- 

eration of Labor which at its San Francisco conven- 
tion boldly attacked a hotly debated topic, and at last 
decided to give the vertical union a trial in newly or- 
ganized mass-production industries. This decision indi- 
cates a progressive spirit, and we believe that the ex- 
periment, fairly tried, will prove acceptable to employer 
and employe alike in other industries. 

Labor at present is organized on the “ horizontal ” plan, 
which means that in a single industry half a dozen differ- 
ent unions, representing the separate crafts, can be found. 
The vertical type does away with the variety of unions. 
We may assume a large industrial plant which employs 
carpenters, machinists, electricians, painters, pattern- 
makers, with perhaps three or four other crafts. Under 
the horizontal plan, the employer would be obliged to 
make separate contracts with the separate unions, which 
not infrequently is a difficult, time-consuming task. The 
vertical plan calls for the enlistment of all workers in a 
given plant in one union, whatever their particular craft, 
and one agreement for all will be negotiated by joint action 
of representatives of all the crafts. 

It is not the intention of the Federation to disturb the 
present craft organizations, especia'ly in those heavy in- 
dustries which now have them. But the new plan will 
probably be adopted by them should a fair trial show its 


advantages. 
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It is not difficult to understand why the Federation 
reached this conclusion only after much hesitation. There 
is some danger, it must be admitted, that employers, blind 
to their best interests, may by degrees succeed in mould- 
ing the vertical union into something like a company union. 
There is also some risk of craft jealousies. These, how- 
ever, are dangers that can be guarded against, first by 
close affiliation with the Federation, and next, by the com- 
mon sense of the employes. Such possibilities should not 
be understood as implying an essential defect in the plan 
itself. One beneficial result to employers, workers, and 
the general public, should be the avoidance of the always 
costly and frequently unreasonable jurisdictional strikes 
which have done so much to retard the progress of or- 
ganized labor. 

The new type of union will be tried out first in the 
automobile, cement, and aluminum industries, which at 
present are almost entirely unorganized. This is a wise 
decision, since it has become fairly plain that while the 
employers in these industries are strong enough to refuse 
to deal with the horizontal union, they are disposed to 
give the new type a trial. The result of the test will be 
watched with deep interest. Should the plan succeed, and 
we think it will, owners, employes, and the general public, 
will be the gainers. 


Local Action Necessary 


A hance at the close of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities in Cincinnati, Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas drew attention to a truth that has been forgotten 
in the hurly-burly of the last twelve months. Yet that 
truth must be plainly faced, if the Recovery Act is to have 
the beneficial results we had hoped from it. 

Without a thorough local responsibility of the NRA, we must 
expect failure. ... This city is too big to attempt to build one 
house in which half a million people may live. This country is too 
big to build one house in which we shall have apartments for all 
business under the NRA. I say this not in a critical but in a 
friendly spirit, for I want to see all that is good in the NRA 
preserved. 

This is exactly the position assumed by this Review a 
year ago, and we are gratified to know that it coincides 
with the conclusion reached by the learned and zealous 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. Unless the States co-operate, 
to the extent of their powers, with the work of the Fed- 
eral Government in removing abuses and establishing 
permanent improvements in the economic and industrial 
world, the Recovery Act “ must expect failure.” 

Almost from the outset, this policy was neglected and, 
in some instances flouted, by administrators of the act. 
With all the arrogance and stupidity of Prohibition agents 
at the peak of their usurpations, they proceeded on their 
courses as though the States were so many counties, whose 
peoples need not be consulted, and whose local powers 
and interests might be disregarded. If some of the most 
valuable principles embodied in the Recovery Act now 
hang in the balance, the reason is that too little care has 
been exercised to enlist the active cooperation of the au- 
thorities of the several States. As a result, local authori- 
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ties are smarting under affronts, or have reached the fatal 
conclusion that since the Federal Government intends to 
do everything, the States need do nothing. 

As Archbishop McNicholas stated, the task is too great 
for the Federal Government alone. Vigorous local action 
is necessary, if failure is to be averted. 
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New Form Of 
Overproduction 


MERICAN students of the Soviet cultural program 
profess astonishment at the scope of the program 
for popular education. ‘‘ Books and papers cannot be 
published fast enough,” writes Harry F. Ward, enthusiast 
for Soviet wonders, in his “In Place of Profit,” “to 
satisfy the hunger of the awakening masses for knowledge. 
. . More than twice the number of books issued an- 
nually in the U.S.A. are published in the USSR and the 
number grows with every quarter.” Paper for these 
books is easily provided by compulsory labor of political 
prisoners in the northern forests. A strange difficulty, 
however, has begun to appear. The price of books is 
too high for the laborer’s pocket. In 1933, he was 
obliged to pay 7.60 rubles for a small book that sold in 
1932 for 4.50 rubles. These literary prices are mounting 
continually, according to the Soviet trade-union news- 
paper for workers’ education, Za Kommunisticheskoye 
Prosvestcheniye. Two results are described as following 
from this condition: first, that books are becoming in- 
accessible to the Soviet working class; further, that they 
are being destroyed by the millions. “In the course of 
the year 1932 alone,” says the same periodical, “a mass 
of books worth, at wholesale prices, 20,000,000 rubles 
was sent to the paper manufacturer.” In 1933, a similar 
disposition was made of books to the value of 13,000,000 
rubles. Yet these tons of wasted publications were manu- 
factured at the cost of the most bitter privations of in- 
numerable human beings. Two carloads of school books, 
destined for schools in Central Asia, according to the 
same journal, were consigned to the junk heap in the 
summer of 1934. The whole procedure is a strange 
commentary on the “planned economy” of the Soviet 
paradise. 


The “ Lion 
Of Lorraine ” 


HEN the World War broke out, Raymond Poin- 

caré was on the high seas returning from St. Peters- 
burg to Paris. As President of the French Republic he 
had been engaged in strengthening the French alliance 
with Imperial Russia in what was admittedly a critical 
hour for the fortunes of both nations. Upon his return to 
France Poincaré never wavered in his hope of ultimate 
victory. As ministry succeeded ministry representing 
every shade of political opinion, the President of the Re- 
public was scrupulously fair and cordial to his collabora- 
tors. Millerand, Viviani, Briand, and Clemenceau found 
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they could rely upon his courage and loyalty. At the 
end of the war the “ Lion of Lorraine” did not descend 
from the Presidency to a life of obscurity. Elected to the 
Senate he was soon Premier and made the momentous 
decision to march into the Ruhr. It is no detraction from 
his manifold merits to say that this was the outstanding 
mistake of his career. Emotion undoubtedly swayed his 
judgment. In the eyes of his countrymen all was for- 
given when three years later he replaced the incompetent 
Cabinet of Herriot with a Government of National Union. 
While the Masonic clubs rang with denunciations of the 
French Embassy at the Vatican, the franc was quoted at 
two hundred to the dollar and French credit was threat- 
ened with almost immediate collapse. Poincaré not only 
refused to accede to the demands of the anti-clericals but 
also was able, by embarking upon a policy of severe 
budgetary retrenchment, to transform a deficit into a bil- 
lion franc surplus. His prompt, energetic action saved 
France from the consequences of ruinous inflation. When 
ill health forced the doughty Premier’ retirement he 
handed on the torch to André Tardieu. The “ Lion of 
Lorraine ’’ installed one tradition in French political life: 
a vigilant, organized, patriotic opposition to the Cartel 
des Gauches—the unholy alliance of Socialists and the 
Masonic lodges. 


Mission Interest 
Reaches New High 


CTOBER set some new records for American in- 

terest in the activities of the foreign missions. A 
special feature of the month was the series of nation- 
wide broadcasts on the “Catholic Hour” delivered by 
the Right Rev. Msgr. William A. Quinn, National Di- 
rector of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
This organization, it will be remembered, is under the 
immediate direction of the Holy Father, and the contribu- 
tions received by it are distributed by the International 
Committee in Rome, of which Msgr. Quinn is the Ameri- 
can representative. In the first ten years of Msgr. 
Quinn’s direction of the Society, the United States branch 
contributed forty-two per cent of the entire amount con- 
tributed to the missions by the whole Catholic world. In 
order to reinforce the impression created by sermons 
and literature the Brooklyn diocesan branch of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith sponsored a mis- 
sionary exhibition at Columbus Club showing the work 
of the Catholic missions throughout the world. Thirty- 
eight Religious Orders and mission-aid societies were rep- 
resented by booths, while lectures were given every morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening by missionary priests and 
Sisters. The booth of the Marquette League, which finances 
Indian and Eskimo missions in North America, featured 
Navajo rugs, hand-hammered silver jewelry, and polished 
petrified wood, all made by Navajo Indians, pottery by 
Pueblo Indins, baskets by the Papago tribe of Arizona, 
beaded work by the Sioux tribe, as well as three genera- 
tions of squaws from the Iroquois Reservation near the 
Canadian border. A model of Maryknoll and a Japanese 
pagoda were always the center of an admiring throng. 
Near the entrance was a striking reproduction of two 
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Franciscan Missionary Sisters of Mary ministering to 
the wants of a group of lepers. We are told that the 
exhibit is available in any part of the United States. 


Father Purcell’s 
Choice 


HEN an able man, no longer in his youth, gives 

up a work of which he has made an acknowledged 
success, gossip is apt to infer that he seeks surcease from 
life’s wearisome burdens. Of late the press has carried the 
news of the resignation of the Rev. Harold Purcell as 
editor of the Sign, a magazine built up by his indefatigable 
efforts, to take up work for the Negroes in the Diocese 
of Mobile. The inference just mentioned, however, is 
impossible in the case of Father Purcell to anyone who 
knows his abundant optimism, his infectious enthusiasm 
for his new field of labor. Still less is it possible for 
anyone who considers the labors and high requirements 
of the work that he has assumed. On his own confes- 
sion, Father Purcell was influenced in taking this momen- 
tous step by an apostolic grief over the indifference—with 
a few and noble exceptions—of the majority of American 
Catholics to the spiritual welfare of the Negro and the 
great ‘task of the conversion to Catholicism of the Negro 
race. He believes that this indifference arises from 
abysmal thoughtlessness, rather than from ill will or 
malice; and that the most effective remedy for it is the 
argument of personal example. The past few months 
have seen several striking examples of young priests, 
diocesan and Religious, who have consecrated themselves 
to this most needed of all apostolates. That their example 
and that of Father Purcell as a veteran may bear abundant 
fruits, and that his enterprise may be blessed, is natural- 
ly the prayer of thoughtful men. They will likewise wish 
every success to his successor, Father Theophane Maguire, 
C.P., who has courageously grasped the helm of the Sign. 


Motion Pictures 
In Peace and War 


OST significant was the report presented by the Mo- 

tion Picture Bureau at the Convention of the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae held in New 
York in mid-October. This bureau has consistently la- 
bored for better motion pictures during all the years past 
when Catholic action on this subject was either dormant 
or sporadic. It issued monthly lists of the better pictures 
for the guidance of theater goers and the parents and 
directors of children. It strove to have eliminated objec- 
tionable elements in the motion pictures and to have 
suppressed those which were totally condemnable. Its 
procedure with the motion-picture producers and direc- 
tors was that of moral suasion, applied militantly and 
intelligently. When the Hierarchy of the United States 
took over the tremendous problem of the evil motion pic- 
tures and launched the great war with its Catholic army 
enrolled in the Legion of Decency, the Motion Picture 
Bureau loyally and bravely joined the army, and engaged 
in the war measures prescribed. The Legion of Decency 
is winning the battle. The Motion Picture Bureau is ready 
to carry on its peace program, now that the Bishops have 
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brought the industry to a realization of its public obliga- 
tions and duties. The Chairman of the Motion Picture 
Bureau, Mrs. James F. Looram, was able to state: ‘‘ Since 
July 15, when increased authority was given to the Pro- 
duction Code Administration, there has been a great in- 
crease in the percentage of endorsed pictures. During this 
period our reviewers have previewed approximately 160 
pictures and have endorsed ninety per cent.” This is a 
note of optimism, and the record may or may not be kept 
up. But the Motion Picture Bureau has proved through 
many years that it is the watcher on the tower, keenly 
looking over the motion-picture field, in war time and 
in offensive tactics, as well as in times of peace. Its 
splendid record is worthy of sincere congratulations. 


Postalizing 
Transportation 


T’S a startling and fascinating idea—this idea proposed 

by former New York State Senator John A. Hastings 
in a recent pamphlet named “ Postalizing Transportation.” 
Senator Hastings wants all carriers of passengers and 
freight to scrap their present mileage-charge system and 
to adopt a uniform transportation rate. Neither postage 
rates nor subway fares, he points out, depend on distance ; 
why should freight tariffs? A New Yorker, whether his 
letter is going to Hoboken or Seattle, sticks a three-cent 
stamp on the envelope; and whether he’s shuttling to 
Times Square or entraining for the Bronx, he pays only 
a nickel. Let’s have a similar flat rate from the railroads, 
argues the Senator. Let’s make the price of a ticket to 
New York the same for a Californian as for a New 
Englander. The shipping costs on a box of oranges from 
San Diego ought not to be higher for the buyer in Boston 
than for the buyer in Los Angeles. Let’s extend this flat- 
rate system to waterways, airways, telephones, and tele- 
graphs. Let’s postalize transportation. All this may sound 
pretty impractical. But it won't if you read the Senator’s 
figures. And the scheme should be adopted at once (he 
goes on to insist), for it will have enormously beneficial 
results. It will employ idle labor, put inactive capital to 
work, distribute the population, circulate more equitably 
the wealth of the nation, remove the causes of poverty, 
bring all parts of the nation into closer contact, dissipate 
sectional misunderstandings, and solve a lot of other so- 
cial and economic problems. Senator Hastings, in fact, 
sees in his scheme a way out of our present troubles. 
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My Six Conversions 
Il. When the World Turned Back 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1934) 


man in the world, and certainly no man of the 

world, had any doubt whatever about what Mat- 
thew Arnold called “the way the world is going.” A 
man did not necessarily agree with Matthew Arnold, who 
seemed to think that he must necessarily go the way the 
world was going. Some regretted ages that were gone; 
some again were prepared to go farther than others, some 
to go faster than others; some almost passionately de- 
sired to go slow. But all agreed that it was, in the vulgar 
phrase, going it; and still going strong. 

It was, very broadly, the demand for freedom and 
fraternity flowing from the French Revolution and the 
American Revolution making toward an ideal of democ- 
racy. Elements were indeed mixed in it which logically 
had very little to do with each other. There was a ten- 
dency to materialism, to monism or to skepticism, which 
I rejected long before I was a Catholic. There was an 
element of equal justice, and the dignity of all citizens, 
which I accepted long after I was a Catholic; and which 
I accept still. But I assumed, like everybody else, that 
the main movement was still moving; and would pre- 
sumably go on moving. 

There were three ways in which it could be recognized 
by a Catholic, or a man of Catholic sympathies. 

1. He could say that this was the way the world was 
going; and so much the worse for the world. He could 
say the world would certainly go further and fare worse. 

2. He could say, with considerable truth, that no such 
movement that was purely secular really touched the ques- 
tion that was purely spiritual. To take a simple example, 
the most ideal republicans could not somehow get out of 
the human habit of dying; and generally of wondering 
whether dying meant being completely dead. Democracy 
could not satisfy all desires, even if it could purge itself 
enough to satisfy all democratic desires. 

3. He could look forward, with some historical justi- 
fication, to a time when any temporal quarrel between the 
Church and the republic should end in a real and reason- 
able reconciliation of the truths in both; as St. Thomas 
reconciled the philosophy of Aristotle with the religion of 
Augustine. Something like this has largely been done, 
in recent Papal pronouncements; but the point is here 
that whether or not the Church could close this particular 
quarrel with the world, everyone was certain that a quarrel 
with democracy was a quarrel with the world. 

In short, a Catholic might reject the present progress ; 
or say his creed was independent of the present progress ; 
or say his creed would find a place for the present prog- 
ress. But everybody believed that the progress of the 
present would be the progress of the future. 


NOR the first forty years of my life practically no 


Then came the astounding judgments ; the strange signs 
of Apocalypse. First the Great War; then the paradox 
of Fascism in Italy; then the parody of Fascism in Ger- 
many. 

Now these things have left in the minds of all thinking 
men (as the Rationalist Press Association would say) an 
enormous overturn or reversal of thought, which has 
nothing whatever to do with thinking any of these move- 
ments right or wrong. 

It is very vital to realize that the change is something 
more fundamental than agreement or disagreement with 
the factions concerned. A man may think the War waged 
by the Allies justifiable, as I did and do; he may think 
that the stroke of Mussolini had considerable justifica- 
tion; or even that the stroke of Hitler achieved many 
things that were just. Or he may think exactly the op- 
posite, and regard the whole militant epoch as a relapse 
into blood and barbarism, from the first recruit of Kitch- 
ener’s Army to the last ruffian dripping with the blood 
of Dollfuss. 

But there is a changed landscape at the back of all 
these fighting figures; and it is a landscape like an earth- 
quake. What a man knows now is that the whole march 
of mankind can turn and tramp backward in its tracks; 
that progress can start progressing, or feeling as if it 
were progressing, in precisely the contrary course from 
that which has been called progress for centuries. It can 
not only lose, but fling away all that its fathers fought 
for and valued most; it can not only restore, but restore 
exclusively all that its grandfathers were forced to aban- 
don, or felt themselves unable to defend. The whole 
world is moving again; but it is moving the other way. 

Today this is the way the world is going, if there is 
any such thing. But in fact there is no such thing. A 
Catholic perhaps should have seen it from the first; but 
many a Catholic has only seen it in a flash at the last. 
There is no way the world is going. There never was. 
The world is not going anywhere, in the sense of the old 
optimist progressives, or even of the old pessimist reac- 
tionaries. It is not going to the Brave New World which 
Aldous Huxley describes with detestation, any more than 
to the New Utopia which H. G. Wells described with 
delight. 

The world is what the saints and the prophets saw it 
was; it is not merely getting better or merely getting 
worse. There is one thing that the world does; it wob- 
bles. Left to itself, it does not get anywhere; though if 
helped by real reformers of the right religion and philos- 
ophy, it may get better in many respects, and sometimes 
for considerable periods. But in itself it is not a progress ; 
it is not even a process; it is the fashion of this world 
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that passeth away. Life in itself is not a ladder; it is a 
seesaw. 

Now that is fundamentally what the Church has always 
said; and for about 400 years has been more and more 
despised for saying. The Church never said that wrongs 
could not or should not be righted ; or that commonwealths 
could not or should not be made happier; or that it was 
not worth while to help them in secular and material 
things; or that it is not a good thing if manners become 
milder, or comforts more common, or cruelties more rare. 
But she did say that we must not count on the certainty, 
even of comforts becoming more common or cruelties 
more rare; as if this were an inevitable social trend to- 
ward a sinless humanity; instead of being, as it was, a 
mood of man and perhaps a better mood, possibly to be 
followed by a worse one. 

We must not hate humanity, or despise humanity, or 
refuse to help humanity ; but we must not trust humanity ; 
in the sense of trusting a trend in human nature which 
cannot turn back to bad things. 

“Put not your trust in princes; nor in any child of 
man.” That is the precise point of this very practical 
sort of politics. Be a royalist if you like (and there is a 
vast amount to be said, and a vast amount being said, 
just now, for more personal and responsible rule) ; try a 
monarchy if you think it will be better; but do not trust 
a monarchy, in the sense of expecting that a monarch will 
be anything but a man. 

Be a democrat if you like (and I shall always think it 
the most generous and the most fundamentally Christian 
ideal in politics) ; express your sense of human dignity 
in manhood suffrage or any other form of equality; but 
put not your trust in manhood suffrage or in any man. 

There is one little defect about man, the image of God, 
the wonder of the world and the paragon of animals; 
that he is not to be trusted. If you identify him with 
some ideal, which you choose to think is his inmost nature 
or his only goal, the day will come when he will suddenly 
seem to you a traitor. 

He seems a traitor today to all that world of liberal 
and enlightened opinion, which had made up its mind 
about the way the world was going, in the path of prog- 
ress and of peace; the world of Wells and Webb and the 
pacifists of America and the social reformers of Cam- 
bridge. Most of them are reduced to muttering, like the 
villain in the old melodrama, “a time will come.” But 
it is in a very different tone from that in which they were 
crying quite lately, like the man in the comic song, ““ Now 
we shan’t be long!” The most hopeful of them admit 
that we shall probably be very long, in reversing all that 
the reaction in Europe has done already. If, that is, it 
is ever reversed; and these people really have nothing 
except a purely mystical faith, to suggest that it ever will 
be reversed. I am really more hopeful, in being what 
they would call more hopeless; for I suspect that pretty 
nearly everything is eventually reversed. But it was ex- 
actly because they would not see this, that they were 
startled when their own reform or revolution was reversed 
before their own eyes. 
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The point here, however, is that if there is something 
stable, and not subject to reversal, it is not like anything 
that they imagine. Its habitation is not in the future, or 
necessarily in any development of ideas peculiar to the 
present; we are not at the beginning of any endless and 
expanding dawn, but only of the ordinary daily dawns 
each followed by its own darkness; and the Faith, as Mr. 

Selloc said, “is the only beacon in this night, if beacon 
there be.” 

In the heart of Christendom, in the head of the Church, 
in the center of the civilization called Catholic, there and 
in no movement and in no future, is found that crystal- 
lization of common sense and true traditions and rational 
reforms, for which the modern man mistakenly looked to 
the whole trend of the modern age. From this will come 
the reminders that mercy is being neglected or memory 
cast away, and not from the men who happen to make the 
next batch of rulers on this restless and distracted earth. 

That is the fact that we have all found at last ; and that 
is why | have put it first. It is not the first in order, but 
it is the first in importance, of the facts I have discovered 
after I had discovered the truth; and if I had still been 
out in the darkness, it would in this dark hour have 
brought me to the door. 


Still Another World’s Fair 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


Piper: the heels of the intimation that the Century 
of Progress Exposition in Chicago was drawing to 
a close came the surprising information that a new 
World’s Fair was coming into being. A number of 
highly placed, representative people had felt for some 
time that the Chicago Exposition was not portraying the 
complete progress of the century and that another exposi- 
tion should be assembled to paint a fuller picture of man- 
kind’s advance during the last hundred years. The cen- 
tury’s achievement in the fields of divorce, mass parole 
production, wider birth control, increased gun effective- 
ness, sieve-like prisons, atheism and other forms of mod- 
ern progress, was for some reason not covered at all by 
the Chicago Exposition, and the new Fair was designed to 
commemorate sympathetically these phases of human en- 
deavor. It was baptized The Phases of Progress Ex- 
position. 

While the Phases directors were concocting their 
schemes for the behemoth exposition, planning their mam- 
moth buildings and picking out a lake, another group 
composed largely of college professors, was silently ma- 
turing plans for still another exposition, with shapely 
skyscrapers, fringing a lake, to portray not the progress 
but the decadence of the century. Each group toiled se- 
cretly for months imbued with the idea that it alone was 
hatching a world’s fair. 

Then the news burst. One sunny morning the horrified 
eyes of the promoters of the Century of Stagnation Ex- 
position saw dancing before them screaming headlines and 
profuse illustrations about the “monumental Phases of 
Progress Exposition which will blazon forth fields of 
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progress not blazoned forth by the Chicago Century of 
Progress Exposition.” The very next day the Phases 
of Progress directors picked up their morning papers and 
read the sickening news that the Century of Stagnation 
Exposition—first called the Century of Decadence Ex- 
position, it had been changed to Stagnation—a competitive 
Fair, more or less derisive of theirs, would run concur- 
rently and on the same lake. It was said to be the first 
time in world-fair history that a situation like this had 
developed. 

After the story broke, a good deal of mutual poohpooh- 
ing filled the air. Large flocks of reporters fluttered 
around the two Fairs. Especially did they flutter to the 
Stagnation headquarters. Prof. Geo. J. Feazer, a portly 
man, with ruddy countenance and bald head, one of the 
group of prominent college professors backing the Cen- 
tury of Stagnation Exposition, received the newspaper- 
men graciously. He appeared to entertain no very high 
opinion of the Phases people. “It is most unfortunate,” 
he said, “that the Phases should be running its idiotic 
story of progress just when we are playing the spotlight 
upon the decadence of the age.” 

“ Just what is the purpose of your exposition?” he 
was asked. 

“To blow away the illusions of progress by revealing 
the appalling backwardness of mankind.” 

* What’s the idea?” 

“To startle, galvanize mankind into action.” 

“You think the century has been one of great deca- 
dence?” 

* Very great. Mankind is wallowing in stagnant cess- 
pools of reaction.” 

“You will focus attention on the cess-pools, then? ” 

“ That’s it.” 

“Ts yours the first exposition of its kind?”’’ he was 
asked. 

“The first in human history,” he replied. 

‘Do you think it will be the last?” 

“TI cannot answer that,” he said. 

“Do you think the divorce situation is serious?” 

“Very serious. People do not realize how serious it 
is. Mankind has been incomprehensibly sluggish, apathetic 
towards divorce. There are actually millions of our fel- 
low-citizens—normal in other ways—who have never been 
divorced even once.” 

“ But, but— ” several reporters interjected. 

“It is indeed depressing,” the Professor went on, 
“when you think that right here in our twentieth cen- 
tury there still survives a lot of family life, domestic 
bliss, many homes.” 

“Many? Isn’t that enlarging a bit? 

“It’s understatement.” The Professor spoke quietly. 
He seemed downcast. “ Why there are many married 
people still having babies. I’ve seen parents pushing go- 
carts around in our modern streets. Many friends tell 
me they have seen the same sight, not once but often.” 

The reporters whispered among themselves. Finally 
one asked: “ Professor, are you hinting that monogamous 
marriage is secretly surviving in our midst?” 
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“Not secretly. Openly. Brazenly. Our giant sky- 
scraper. The Matrimonial Morass—the Stagnation’s an- 
swer to the Phases’ Reno Hall—reveals whole benighted 
peoples still sunk in monogamy.” 

“How do you hope to improve the situation? ” 

‘“ By compulsory divorce laws. Revelations of illiteracy 
brought a demand for compulsory education. Revelations 
of flagrant, defiant monogamy will stir the people to de- 
mand laws against it.” 

“ How often do you feel people should be divorced?” 

“ At least every two years.” 

“You differ with the Phases of Progress Exposition 
in most everything, do you not?” a reporter queried. 

The Professor thought a while. “ Yes, I cannot think 
of anything on which we agree,” he replied. 

Another reporter spoke up: “ Do you think there has 
been sluggishness in the invention of bigger and better 
guns?” 

“Unbelievable sluggishness.” 

“ But, Professor, what about the World War? Moun- 
tainous cannon, gales of gas, new shell-shock technique. 
Everything bigger and better.”’ 

“ Balderdash,” rejoined the Professor. ‘ Paltry stuff. 
I saw great parades of returned soldiers after the War. 
On they came, division after division. There were parades 
in every other country. Millions of soldiers parading 
after a four-year war. Ha, ha, progress! Ha, ha.” 

“What about it?” the reporters asked. They felt a 
connection had slipped out somewhere. 

“T saw boatloads of returning soldiers. Good guns 
wouldn’t miss that many, would they?” 

“ Professor,” one of the reporters—he had an uncle on 
the Phases’ Board of Directors—‘“ I think you exaggerate 
the century’s armament decadence. The Phases shows 
more policemen were shot during the century than ever 
before.” 

“A drop in the bucket. Look at those who weren’t 
shot. The ones only wounded. Many live ten, twenty 
years on the force.” 

“Do you think policemen are a vanishing race?” 

“As the mass parole production becomes brisker and 
brisker, and progress in gun efficiency greater and greater, 
I don’t think anybody will want to be a policeman.” 

“You do not think soldiers will be parading after 
future wars?” 

“No, not soldiers. Our building, The Toy Pistol, shows 
the many millions still living after the decadent World 
War guns were shooting at them four years.” 

“Is The Toy Pistol to be shaped like a pistol? ” 

“No, like a tear gas bomb—134 stories high.” 

“Why call it Pistol if it is shaped like a bomb?” one 
of the newer reporters asked him. 

“ A thing doesn’t have to be called after its shape, does 
it? We call it The Toy Pistol to make fun of the Phases’ 
building, The Rhapsody in Red. Don’t you see the mock- 
ery, the irony? They say: Great progress—wonderful 
weapons. We retort: Bah, toy pistols.” 

The subtle irony slowly dawned on the reporters. A 
chuckle was heard, then another, finally a chorus of 
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chuckles. While they were chuckling the telephone bell 
rang. 

“Send him right in,” Professor Feazer guffawed into 
the telephone, and in a moment a thin gentleman with 
bulging eyes and a rather sad face was ushered in and 
introduced as Prof. Harry Homisyde, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Century of Stagnation Exposi- 
tion. There was an air of melancholy about Professor 
Homisyde. He impressed one as a man who had known 
suffering. 

“ Harry, these boys are from the papers,” Professor 
Feazer told him. “I’ve just been telling them all about 
our Fair.” 

“Good! Fine! Did you show them the models? 

Professor Feazer cracked his fingers. “| forgot all 
about them. That’s funny.” 

“Come, boys,’ Professor Homisyde invited. “ Let’s 
see the models.” All hands repaired to an adjoining room 
where large models of all the buildings of the Stagnation 
Exposition were grouped on the shores of a miniature 
lake filled with miniature swans. There was a miniature 
fairway, miniature lagoons, miniature fountains. The 
grandeur of the scene filled the reporters with admiration. 
An imposing array of smaller architectural masterpieces 
were grouped on either side of six towering buildings of 
surpassing excellence: the bomb-shaped Toy Pistol, the 
Matrimonial Morass, the Posses of Pythons, the Rupture 
of Rapture, the Genial Gargoyle, and the Sniff of Soot. 

“ Boys,” said Professor Homisyde, one hand on the 
cupola of The Posses of Pythons and the other in his 
pocket, “I think this Exposition will startle the people 
into a realization of the decadance of our age. Think, 
gentlemen, of the appalling conditions everywhere about 
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us. Convicts are in prisons. Millions of our fellow- 
citizens revere the Constitution. Helpless, innocent little 
children are being taught to pray.” 

Many of the reporters shifted nervousby. 

“ Vast multitudes have faith. Freshmen come to us 
at college with faith. Sometimes it takes us over a year 
to drive it out of them.” 

“ Are you not laying it on a little thick?” one of the 
bolder reporters asked him. 

“ Ah, no,” the Professor sadly replied. “ | wish it were 
too thick, I wish it were. You have no idea how serious 
the situation is. Upright men and women wherever one 
turns. There are even many honorable public officials.” 

As these tormenting thoughts surged through him, Pro- 
fessor Homisyde was evidently deeply moved. His sin- 
cerity was manifest. His eyes flashed, his voice trembled 
with emotion. “ Marital fidelity still lingers in our midst, 
widespread marital fidelity,” he cried pounding the cupola 
of The Posses of Pythons. 

The reporters were beginning to breathe deeply. Their 
faces were becoming ashen. 

“ Pure women, clean-minded men are seen in our 
streets, even in our homes. One sees priests and nuns. 
God is still honored,” he shrieked. Several reporters sat 
down and wiped their brows. 

“| myself know some God-fearing men and women,” 
he roared. “ There is a lot of honesty, of charity, of hope. 
Many keep the commandments.” 

A reporter fainted. 

“ There are churches. People have ideals.” 

“Oh, when, oh, when,” the Professor began, but the 
reporters were stampeding through the door, clamoring 
for the outer air. 


Youth on Parade 


Daniet A. Lorp, S.J. 


HE world has grown accustomed to youth on 

parade. Marching has become a sort of habit with 

youngsters. The newsreels are filled with German 
and Russian and Italian and Scandinavian and French 
and South American boys and girls parading past their 
elders who regard them either with a dictatorial or patron- 
izing or slightly surprised eye. We learn that all Italy 
is marching; that half a million youngsters passed the 
mummified body of Lenin; that hiking clubs are the 
popular groups in Austria. 

And in America? Well, large groups of American 
youths have taken up the world-wide custom of parades. 
Only it would have been a little difficult, watching them 
pass, to guess that they were Americans. For they 
flaunted their red flags; they carried their Communistic 
banners; they shouted “down with” almost everything: 
they demanded this and that and the other right or priv- 
ilege or license. We saw them come and go with a little 
shudder, in some cases felt horror as they spat toward a 
Catholic church which they passed, in almost every case 


worried for a future in the hands of these young rebels 
against God and country. Radical youth in America has 
been notably on the march. 

But I am still carrying happily in my memory another 
parade. It is just another manifestation of the modern 
desire of youth to march. But it is, as far as I can recall, 
the first large parade in many a long month that carried 
proudly the American flag, that walked in the interests of 
decency, that boasted in signs and placards and streaming 
banners that it stood for the things which in times past 
have made our country great among the nations. 

I have seen not less than 70,000 boys and girls, young 
men and women, from the seventh and eighth grades, the 
high schools, colleges, schools of nursing, and universi- 
ties of Catholic Chicago march through the heart of 
Michigan Boulevard in the biggest demonstration that 
has marked the progress of the Legion of Decency. 

And they carried the Stars and Stripes with a fre- 
quency that kept the police along the line of march in- 
cessantly saluting and made us stand for large sections of 
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time bareheaded. Their banners cried aloud for decency 
in entertainment, shouted emphatically against motion 
picture filth and crime, and demanded that the ideals of 
Jesus Christ be kept sacred even upon the screen. Clearly 
they felt themselves young crusaders, not in any large 
and nebulous fight against evil in general, but against an 
evil that had reached into the neighborhood theater and 
made its frank and chief appeal to the children and youth. 

When Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, whose Catholic Youth 
Organization has been one of the important Catholic de- 
velopments of the last two years, planned the parade, he 
had one big purpose: to impress upon Chicago, its theater 
exhibitors, its politicians, the parents and other people 
that the very group of young people who were supposed 
to patronize most willingly the evil films were the very 
ones who protested most vehemently against it. His first 
idea was that the entire Catholic school system of Chi- 
cago should walk. He was soon told that, if they walked 
from dawn to dusk, they could not pass the reviewing 
stand. So the parade began with the seventh graders and 
moved up to the universities. 

Chicago that saw the parade to the extent of 400,000, 
saw, then, two things: they saw Catholic youth rising en 
masse against the sort of entertainment that had been 
given them; they saw what a Catholic school system 
meant to the city, when less than one-third of those chil- 
dren actually being taught in Chicago Catholic schools 
took from ten o’clock until one-fifteen to pass a reviewing 
stand, marching, as they did, sixteen abreast. 

The second demonstration was most important. Those 
of us who watched that crowd pass by felt a new under- 
standing of Catholic education. Group after group filed 
past; some with their school bands in trick uniforms; all 
in perfect step, with orderliness and discipline and seri- 
ousness of purpose that reflected the magnificent training 
of their schools. Seventy thousand pupils, representing 
close to a 250,000 total, marched by, a kind of challenge 
to the burdened tax payers of Chicago. For the Cath- 
olics, it was publicly shown, while Chicago was struggling 
vainly to pay its public-school teachers and keep its ex- 
pensive system open, were paying their taxes and then 
caring for this quarter of a million students in schools 
they themselves supported. 

You heard that comment constantly recurring in the 
crowds that watched the parade. Without flaunting, 
Catholic Chicago was demonstrating the strength of its 
schools. And the perfect order of the youngsters, their 
firm and vigorous youth, their alert eyes and stalwart 
young bodies, thrust into the face of watching Chicago 
the care of Catholics for the education of their young. 

I personally felt I had never seen such a demonstration 
of the power of Catholic education. Nor did I feel other 
than a mounting pride as the youngsters themselves 
swung by, soldierly in their bearing without being sol- 
diers ; orderly in their discipline without the slightest sign 
of regimentation or suppression; alert, alive, vigorous, 
decent, well-trained young Americans who gave the po- 
lice, from mobilization to disbanding and after, not the 
least problem or difficulty. 
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But their additional importance for the campaign of 
the Legion of Decency was unmistakable. The motion- 
picture industry has built with youth in mind. It sud- 
denly saw 70,000 of its best patrons protesting against 
the crime and dirt which for the past years had been 
offered as an attraction of its theaters. 

“This,” said Archbishop McNicholas to a group after 
the parade, “is the most important forward impetus the 
Legion of Decency has thus far received.” He had stood, 
with the other bishops of the Bishops Committee on Mo- 
tion Pictures, in the reviewing stand. He knew, as every- 
one interested in the Legion knew, that it could not pos- 
sibly do other than sweep forward to new victories. 

So in the interests of the Legion of Decency, the parade 
of Catholic youth swept into action. Bishop Sheil with a 
guard of honor from the youth groups of Chicago 
marched himself at their head. But he was the only 
ecclesiastic who marched. The rest were children from 
the grammar schools and playgrounds and orphanages. 
with flaming capes and bright hats, surrounding floats 
and supporting banners, shouldering small flags, or wav- 
ing Papal colors; the vigorous young people from Chi- 
cago’s innumerable high schools, the girls in school uni- 
forms or in special outfits that made them quite the smart- 
est sectors of the parade; the boys in football togs, uni- 
form sweaters, or the gaily disorderly clothes of adoles- 
cence ; collegians in caps and gowns, in brilliant uniforms, 
following their own blaring bands, walking in firm ranks 
of young manhood and womanhood, their eyes turned in 
quick command to the reviewing stand; nurses in their 
uniforms and capes that brought inevitable applause from 
the onlookers; and university students as a climax. 

Chicago had merely shown to the world, as every city 
in America could do, the strength of its Catholic school 
system. Chicago youth had merely thrust under the eyes 
of the motion-picture exhibitors the demand for clean 
entertainment that is felt by Catholic youth everywhere. 
And the Archdiocese of Chicago had united its young 
people in a single important demonstration of strength 
and unity that will be most important in other causes that 
will undoubtedly arise. 

Marching has become a habit of youth. I am happy 
that I have seen Catholic youth marching under the flag 
and the cross and the Papal colors in the interests of 
decency and Catholic education. 


THE AUTUMN HILLS 
The beauty of the hills is like a prayer 
Intoned near altars crowned with sunset flame, 
Lifting the heart above all moods of care, 
Touching the lips with peace that has no name. 


As in a great cathedral, hushed and dim, 
A holy presence lingers, bringing peace, 
So here beneath the hills we come to Him 
And feel our spirit’s fret and fever cease. 


Across the troubled waters of the day 
A word of rest is spoken tenderly ; 
And o’er the weary fields with twilight gray 
The autumn breathes a benedicite! 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 
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The Soviet Experiment Re-appraised 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


Ilya Ehrenburg, noted Soviet writer, descended 

the stairs of his Moscow hotel, after a peaceful 
night’s rest. To his astonishment he found the lobby 
of the hotel decorated with flowers and pictures. The 
same in the hotel restaurant. Waiters stood motionless 
in spotless blouses. Was it for an historical film, some- 
thing by Eisenstein, Dovzhenko, Pudovkin? Breaking 
the religious silence, he inquired, and was told: “The 
Intourist [Soviet travel agency]. They will be here in 
an hour’s time.” The foreign tourists arrived on sched- 
ule, and were moved to emotion by the bourgeois clean- 
liness, and still more by the sumptuous repast prepared 
for them. 

As a result of this experience, Comrade Ehrenburg 
wrote an account of it in the Moscow /zvestiya for July 
26, in which he criticizes such a deception. He follows 
it up, naturally, with sarcastic observations as to the 
museums and churches pointed out by guides in capital- 
istic countries, while people lie starving under the bridges 
of the Seine or haunt, jobless, the smoky streets of Man- 
chester. None the less, his daring words indicate that 
there may be some consciousness in Moscow that the 
truth as to domestic conditions should be less clumsily 
concealed than it is now, if it is not to reach the outside 
world. 

The latest witness to appear on the scene is William 
H. Chamberlin, veteran foreign correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, whose new work, “ Russia’s 
Iron Age,” is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. He is 
an unimpeachable witness from the standpoint of experi- 
ence, objectivity, power of observation, and sympathy for 
all that he can find good in the present regime. 

The five years that have elapsed since Chamberlin pub- 
lished his first work, “ Soviet Russia,” saw tremendous 
developments and reversals of policy in that country, re- 
flecting the situation in the world at large. In view of 
these, he felt obliged to re-appraise the entire Soviet 
scene; and the news that he has now left Russia to take 
up the work of correspondent in the Far East gives one 
to believe that he feels free as never before to tell the 
truth: something that cannot be exported from Moscow. 
Yet there is no trace of the “ now-it-can-be-told ” attitude. 
His critical observations are proffered with caution and 
reserve; his tendency is to dilate upon the favorable, not 
to brand the evil. He calls attention to such matters as 
the statutory seven-hour day for laborers, health and 
accident insurance, annual vacations. He sees the work- 
ers reading more, playing more organized games, enjoy- 
ing cultural features like the opera, theaters, and con- 
certs, and less inclined to the “debauch that was often 
the sole recreation of the laborer in Tsarist times.” He 
admires the enthusiasm of Bolshevik youth, their spirit 
of self-sacrifice, their zeal for popular education. But 


O NE fine morning of July in this year, Comrade 





the brighter gleams throw into relief the damaging side 
of the picture. 

Fourteen years of experience in Russia have left Cham- 
berlin with no illusions as to the deception practised. 
“ Almost automatically,” he remarks, the system of cen- 
sorship has become intensified since he wrote his “ Soviet 
Russia.” 

A new correspondent is sometimes unctuously assured that the 
sole purpose of the Soviet censorship is to “ prevent inaccuracies.” 
This is a regrettably inaccurate definition. The sole concern of 
the Soviet press censor—as of any press censor, for that matter 
—is expediency. He is interested, not in the factual truth of 
the message which is submitted to him, but in the effect which 
its publication will produce in the country to which it is being 
sent. 

He wonders what it is that makes some of the “ soci- 
ologically minded visitors” to the Soviet Union “ lose 


‘all sense of proportion and all capacity for criticism.” 


The comic side of their conduct appeals to him, with its 
harvest of amusing anecdotes. 

The activities of the Glavlit, supreme board of censor- 
ship, penetrate into the most minute and sweeping forms 
of thought control. 

Such things as the famine, the wholesale arrests carried out 
by the Gay-Pay-Oo, the sufferings of forcibly deported peasants, 
are barred subjects of Soviet newspapers, which repeat, like par- 
rots, such demonstrable untruths as that there is no forced labor, 
no persecution of religion, no poverty in the Soviet Union, until 
the editors and perhaps some of the readers may come to believe 
them. 

Chamberlin’s patient observation revealed how badly 
the world had been deceived as to the status of the Soviet 
“ collectivization” program as realized in agriculture. 
“ The harvesting combines,” he remarks, “ which are sup- 
posed to symbolize the march of progress in agriculture 
sometimes find the going hard in the seas of weeds which 
are found on many State and collective farms.” 

There has been a huge “liquidation” of the more well-to-do 
and incorrigibly individualistic peasants, loosely and conveniently 
dubbed kulaks. They have been packed in freight cars and 
shipped off in hundreds of thousands, if not in millions, for forced 
labor in timber camps, on canals, in new construction enterprises. 

During the Winter of 1932 and the Spring of 1933 
stark famine levied a toll of ten per cent upon a popu- 
lation of fifty or sixty millions. His information was 
drawn not from the peasants alone, but from local Soviet 
officials and collective-farm presidents. 

There is something epically and indescribably tragic in this 
enormous dying out of millions of people, sacrifices on the altar 
of a policy which many of them did not even understand. The 
horror of this last act in the tragedy of the individual peasantry 
is perhaps intensified by the fact that the victims died so passively, 
so quietly, without arousing a stir of sympathy in the outside 
world. The Soviet censorship saw to that. 

The results of the violent and forcible collectivization 
policy? That the Soviet Union lost over half of its 
horses, almost half of its big-horned cattle, almost two- 
thirds of its sheep and goats, and over forty per cent 
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of its pigs. “In 1931 and 1932 the Soviet Union, with 
a population of over 160,000,000 realized less grain than 
the same territory in pre-War days, with a population 
of 138,000,000.” After making all due allowance for 
greater exports in Tsarist days, “the per capita grain 
consumption is less under the Soviet regime than in 
Tsarist times, when the chronic undernourishment of the 
population was a favorite theme of the radical and liberal 
publications.”” Add to this the immense diminution in 
the supply of meat, milk, and dairy products. 

On the crucial question of responsibility for this catas- 
trophe, Chamberlin is unflinching in his judgment: it 
lies directly upon the shoulders of the Soviet Government. 
Famine,” in his striking words, “ was quite deliberately 
employed as an instrument of national policy, as the last 
means of breaking the resistance of the peasantry to the 
new system where they are divorced from personal own- 
ership of the land and obliged to work on the conditions 
which the state may dictate to them and deliver up what- 
ever the state may demand from them.” 

It was not an inevitable event. “ The Soviet Govern- 
ment could easily have averted the famine from its own 
resources if it had desired to do so. A complete cessa- 
tion of the export of food stuffs in 1932 or the diversion 
of a small amount of foreign currency to the purchase of 
grain and provisions would have achieved this end.” 

Collectivization, in Chamberlin’s sober judgment, is a 
“grim caricature of the utopian dream of free, voluntary 
peasant cooperation and mutual aid” cherished by pre- 
War Russian radicals. “It is a gigantic system of state 
landlordism, clamped down on the peasants with the same 
methods of terroristic repression with which the Tsarist 
state gradually forged the chains of serfdom for the 
peasants in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 

Times, say the Soviet official announcements, are now 
much better. The famine is a thing of the past. Doubt- 
less there is an amelioration; if there were not, it would 
have burst the bonds of even the Soviet “formula for 
successful government: unlimited propaganda plus un- 
limited repression.” But with the colossal deception of 
1932 and 1933 in mind, the world will be more cautious 
today in accepting the rosy stories of peace and plenty 
that now emanate from the bread-producing sections. Will 
Rogers, with his eagle eye and sharp tongue, flew through 
Russia and talked of nothing but Finland. Harold Denny, 
correspondent for the New York Tomes, visiting Ukrainia 
this October, “ feasted on milk and honey, milk from 
contented collectivized cows and honey fresh from the 
hives of Bolshevik bees on a big collective farm.” 

These delicacies were served at the end of a meal of a tasty 
salad of tomatoes, pickles, and onions, roast duck and fluffy potato 
souffle, much better prepared than in Moscow hotels, washed 
down with the Ukrainian national drink, slivyanka, a liquor made 
from plums, tasting non-alcoholic though with a mule’s kick in 
every swallow. 

The writer of this article has been treated to slivyanka, 
and knows how pleasantly it synthetizes the world of 
thought and reality. Mr. Denny retained sufficient ob- 
jectivity not to imagine that this was altogether the daily 
fare of the “smiling” collective-farm workers. Con- 
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siderable insight into the nature of that meal, with less 
encouraging results, is afforded by James E. Abbe, a get- 
‘em-alive-or-dead news photographer whose thrilling es- 
capades are recorded in his recent book, “ I Photograph 
Russia.” Mr. Abbe is at home in the Soviets as a child 
in his father’s house. His children attend the school for 
foreigners, in Moscow, where they are being brought up 
thorough-going little Bolos along with East-Side Jewish 
children from New York and German Communists from 
the Wedding district of Berlin. Religious persecution 
floats serenely over Mr. Abbe’s head. But opposite page 
253 you will find a full-page photograph of a meal in 
the Don mining district, similar to that whereby Mr. 
Denny was regaled. Mr. Abbe observes (note his final 
sentence) : 

During the ten days we spent in the mining district it was 
impossible to sit down to a meal without facing a table groaning 
with caviar, roast turkey, chicken, cold fish of every description, 
pastries, even the rarest of all luxuries: tenderloin steak. An 
outraged peasantry several years ago slaughtered two-thirds of 
the live stock of the entire Soviet Union; it will take a quarter 
of a century to make up for this terrible loss. 

What was offered at the stations in Russia, was, to 
Mr. Abbe, “ pathetic to the last degree: a frowsy ear 
of corn, a hard hunk of black bread, one egg, home-woven 
baskets, a pair of second- or third-hand boots, a half 
dozen cigarettes held up in a dirty, supplicating hand.” 
He “talked to many peasants slowly starving to death, 
preferring death to life as ‘happy workers for the great- 
est firm on earth’.” Long queues of peasants, deprived 
of food cards, stood in line merely for the satisfaction 
of looking at food that they were not permitted to buy, 
hoping some kind-hearted person might hand them a 
morsel. And he bluntly states: “ Millions of peasants 
prefer death to their lot as farm workers under the 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ party.” In accord 
with Abbe are the words which a year ago Chamberlin 
noted in his diary, after talking in an Ukrainian village 
to the mother who had lost her three “good” and 
“learned” children by starvation: 

To me the right of these unknown children, and the uncounted 
others of whom they were only the symbol, to live is higher 
than the right of the dictators of the Kremlin to launch a pro- 
gramme of overstrained and overhastened militarist and industrial 
expansion, to force on the peasants a system so hateful that it 
could only be finally clamped down with the use of the last and 
most terrible weapon—organized famine. 

Mr. Chamberlin finds in Russia no equal sharing; 
rather the opposite, the growth of a new aristocracy based 
upon exploitation of the helpless. The problem of cul- 
ture is not solved; while the country remains flooded 
with anti-religious propaganda. The regime, in his opin- 
ion, can only be understood as a “tragedy of cruelty, 
of the crushing out of innumerable individual lives, not 
from sheer wanton selfishness, but from perverted, fanat- 
ical idealism.” All cost calculation of the first Five Year 
plan went completely awry. Unemployment has been 
“ abolished,” only in the sense that an inhuman alternative 
has been substituted. Mr. Chamberlin’s revelations are 
but another proof that the truth, however, vigorously 
suppressed, will make itself heard at long last. 
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Objections to a Minimum Wage 


ArTHUR E,. GLeEason, S.J. 


wage was established in outline. The present para- 

graphs review the objections commonly alleged 
against a minimum wage, and in particular insist on the 
single principle behind the several arguments. Space 
limitations will permit only a summary presentation of 
opposing arguments; yet even the briefest of considera- 
tions will uncover the root reason why opponents cry 
down a legal minimum wage. 

Employers opposed to a minimum wage have in their 
arsenal of objections an array of arguments with which 
they battle against proposals to fix by code or law the 
minimum wage necessary for a decent livelihood and 
payable by all employers. Their more plausible objec- 
tions are: 

1. Legislation of this kind would actually increase uwnemploy- 
ment, since many companies could not retain their present work- 
ing force at a wage increased to meet the legal minimum; 

2. Workers below standard would be thrown out of employ- 
ment, and this new class of defectives would have to be cared 
for by society ; 

3. The inevitable rise in prices would neutralize the increase 
in wages, and thus make real wages the same or lower than 
before. 

At first sight, the above arguments seem half con- 
vincing, yet they rest on one defective principle, namely, 
profits must never be diminished by any increase in 
wages. According to the philosophy that rich and imme- 
diate profits are sacrosant, it is obvious that if the law 
orders a minimum wage for all workers, then fewer 
men must somehow do the work, or prices must mount. 
Profits must remain untouched, unshared: workers may 
remain unfed, unhired. For this philosophy rates the 
workers’ welfare of much less importance than the own- 
ers’ dividends. This same anti-social principle lurks be- 
hind the confessions of corporation directors who plead 
that they must pare wages to make the profits expected 
by stockholders. 

Other objections deriving from the same economic 
philosophy are: 

1. Legislation would not correct evils of unemployment and 
poverty, since other causes of these twin evils would still be 
operative, viz., inefficiency, wastefulness, lack of industrial train- 
ing ; 

2. Legislation is an attempt to regulate by artificial means an 
industrial condition that should be governed by the fundamental 
law of supply and demand, that is, by free bargaining between 


employer and employe. 
3. The minimum will tend to become the maximum. 


The first is a contention that, inasmuch as a minimum- 
wage law is not a panacea for poverty, it should not be 
enacted. But we are less concerned here with the shallow- 
ness of individual arguments than with discovering the 
underlying philosophy. , 

The second objection is tantamount to saying that no 


[° a preceding article the laboref’s right to a living 


civil law should attempt to supplant the “iron law of 
wages.” In other words, social authority should never 
be exercised to better the conditions of an overwhelming 
portion of society. Thus plainly stated, such a position 
seems a travesty on common sense, yet for a full century 
laissez-faire was a regnant principle in economics. The 
contention is that each worker should be free to do his 
own bargaining for whatever wage he can command, and 
it he cannot secure a decent wage for his daily hire, well, 
must not the company’s profits prevail over consideration 
for the worker? This is the stand-pat principle in a 
profit-minded economy, an economy now, we hope, in 
its death throes. 

The third objection: a legally established minimum wage 
tends to become the maximum. Floyd Anderson’s article 
on violations of the NRA [issue of America for March 
17] exposed an example of the unpardonable practice of 
discharging employes who received more than the mini- 
mum allowed by the code, then re-hiring these same per- 
sons at bottom wages. This seems to be one effective 
method of reducing wages to the legal minimum. But 
the pertinent question is: Why should the legal minimum 
tend to become the actual maximum? Ultimately there 
can be but one answer: the employer’s gain is considered 
before the worker’s well being. The selfsame principle 
is invoked: profits first ; justice, humanity, even economic 
and social stability, afterwards. 

President Roosevelt has said: “ Between profits first 
and humanity afterwards, and humanity first and profits 
afterwards, we can have no room for hesitation.’’ Antago- 
nists of the living wage have no more hesitation than 
the President—only the preferences are reversed. 

Again, in opposition to legalizing a minimum wage it 
is alleged that no employer can rightfully be forced to 
pay an employe more than he is worth. The insinuation 
is that only the employer is a fair judge of an employe’s 
economic worth. As a matter of justice we know that 
every full-time worker is entitled to a living wage. Also, 
we ask, if the employer should not be compelled to pay 
more, who shall say when he is paying all the employe 
deserves? It is not immediately evident that men whose 
sole interest is profit are the most impartial judges, espe- 
cially in their own case. George H. Houston of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Co., at a conference of code author- 
ities last winter, avowed that industry was interested 
in nothing which did not promote profit. The gentleman 
is correct ; the philosophy of profit prevails. 

An argument similar to the above is that wages must 
correspond to service given, not to the needs of the 
employes. One can justly retort that, if the service given 
yields a profit, then this profit should be so divided that 
the employes receive a share sufficient to support life in 
frugal comfort. On what grounds should the unjust 
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practice continue of giving most of the industrial profit 
to those who supply the capital and giving less than a 
living wage to those who supply labor? Since all have 
cooperated, it seems just that all should share, not equally, 
but equitably the profit made in business enterprise. 

At this point we hear an objection. “It is all very 
well to berate greedy employers, but in these days industry 
cannot afford to pay better wages.” The unanswerable 
answer to this assertion is at hand: whenever industry 
can no longer afford to give its employes a “ purchasing 
wage,” it has entered the road to self-destruction. Pro- 
duction without consumption is waste. The business de- 
bacle of 1929 should have taught this lesson. However, 
I do not grant that the rewards of industry have been 
so meager that payment of living wages is really impos- 
sible. A few figures will show why business, especially 
Big Business, can well afford to pay higher wages, much 
higher in fact than the legal minimum would be. In the 
slack year of 1931, General Electric earned $40,956,996, 
and even this enormous profit was less than the net income 
of American Tobacco, which realized over $46,000,000 
in that same sad year. (Yet General Electric and Amer- 
ican Tobacco are generous employers.) The Great Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Co. made larger profits in 1931 and 1932 
than during the two preceding boom years. When any 
mercantile tycoon can close its books showing a profit of 
$29,792,974 for one fiscal year, it is folly to argue that 
such a successful enterprise cannot afford to pay its 
help a living wage. 

Our objector may urge that such figures are uncon- 
vincing, for industry in general must be considered, and 
not the paying power of a few strong units. While it 
is undeniably true that many business undertakings of 
comparatively small capital and small volume are unable 
at present to meet the increased wages suggested at 
Washington, or proposed as a legal minimum, we wish 
to ascertain the reasons of this supposedly general inabjlity 
to furnish labor with a living wage. It is common knowl- 
edge that numerous small-scale manufacturers and inde- 
pendent merchants have been and are being ruined by 
competition from great consolidated interests. To classify 
as economic parasites every small firm unable to keep 
pace with the giants, to condemn the little entrepreneurs 
to extinction as being less efficient, is part of the same 
sorry economics and selfish philosophy. Ruthless business 
efficiency is put above humanity. Huge profits for the 
few are steadily wiping out moderate incomes for the 
many, and the concentration of wealth is defended on 
the score of business efficiency and profits come before 
the general welfare. 

When quasi-monopolies wax richer while the inde- 
pendent, well-managed but small industries are rendered 
too poor to pay a minimum living wage, adjustment is 
needed in our economic system. Otherwise the right to 
a minimum wage cannot be realized. It seems, unhappily, 
that Government alone can adjust the machine and stem 
the ruinous concentration of power and wealth. A feasi- 
ble way to remedy mal-distribution of purchasing power 
would be a steeply graded tax on excess profit, and like- 
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wise a setting of some reasonable limit to capital and 
surpluses. Then instead of one single company reaping 
a profit of twenty or thirty millions a year, this sum 
would be spread among a score or more of small firms 
who would in consequence be able to pay their employes 
a living wage. 

To prevent the a¢cumulation of staggering profits by 
Titans of the trade, and the collapse of their smaller 
competitors, strong public opinion may help, but stern 
legislation seems to be the one way possible. As long 
as our business world revolves on the axis of greed, un- 
checked by ethical principles or governmental control, 
a general minimum wage will never become a reality. 
And until each worker does receive such a wage, dis- 
tributive justice is not fulfilled. 


Education 





Sisters Who Teach 


Paut L. BLaKELy, S.J. 


NDER the direction of Ralph C. Hurlin, the Russell 

Sage Foundation has completed an occupational 
survey of Sisters in the United States. The total, 123,- 
304, approximately one per thousand of population, or 
six per thousand of the Catholic population, is consider- 
ably below the estimate of “ about 200,000” rather com- 
monly accepted a few years ago. Our wishes rather than 
scientific accuracy must answer for that estimate! Mr. 
Hurlin finds that 105,574 Sisters have “a regular occu- 
pational assignment.” About 5,000 have been retired 
because of age or infirmity, and a slightly larger number 
are students in various colleges and universities. Hos- 
pitals, clinics, and homes for convalescents and incurables 
account for 12,197 Sisters, or about eleven and one-half 
per cent of those with occupational assignments. About 
sixty per cent, or 63,885 Sisters, find their work in the 
classroom. 

It is unnecessary, and would, perhaps, be invidious, 
to assign a rank of relative importance to the work done 
by our Sisters. Whether they teach, care for orphans 
or old people, nurse the sick and conduct hospitals, or 
devote their days, and a great part of their nights, to 
prayer and to corporal austerity, all have the same end 
in view, the service of their neighbor, and the sanctifica- 
tion of their own souls. Individually, Sisters and com- 
munities may differ as star from star, or saint from 
saint on the thrones of the new Jerusalem; but taken 
together they form a great host of consecrated women 
who shame us by their example, aid us by their prayers 
and good works, and bring God’s richest blessings to 
every locality in which they are found. Yet, perhaps 
because of the importance of their work at this time 
and in this country, despite their own wishes, and the 
rules of modesty given them by many holy Founders and 
Foundresses, the Sisters who teach are very much under 
the gaze of the public. 

But the public, and even a considerable part of the 
Catholic public, it must be confessed, knows very little 
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about them, and much of the little the general public 
knows is wrong. The teaching Sisters have no press 
agents. They write no autobiographies in which mock 
modesty strives with no success at all to veil the unique 
excellence of the author. They work hard all day with 
about 1,750,000 little Jimmies and Mary Janes, and spend 
their evenings in housework, prayer, and preparation for 
the classes of the next day. At the hour in which most 
of us turn over for another nap, they seek Him, like 
Magdalene in the garden, and find Him in meditation, 
at the Holy Sacrifice, and in Holy Communion. In their 
life there is nothing that appeals, save to those who savor 
exceedingly the supernatural. No human reward is theirs ; 
not even the little comforts and relaxations that others 
can take at their ease. Their recompense is Jesus Christ 
Crucified, and with that they are content. Their labor 
is to make young souls Christ-like, and from it they draw 
the peace that the Saviour gives to selfless souls. 

Beyond all price are their services to the community. 
Yet in this materialistic age, when in some localities it 
is proposed to tax the property which is used to maintain 
their schools, it may be well to estimate these services 
in dollars and cents. The average salary of these 63,885 
teachers Sisters who teach, is about one dollar per day, 
excluding Sundays and holidays. How many secular 
teachers could afford to give their lives for that sum? 
Of those who could afford, how many would? Some 
years ago, a blatant atheist in New York sneered at 
the statement that these Sisters led lives of poverty; 
anyone, he said, would be willing to teach at the rate of 
$300 per year, and a home. But, although in some of 
his other activities, he professed to be greatly interested 
in tax reduction, he never offered to reduce the burden 
of taxation by supplying teachers in the public schools 
who would give their services for that return. No one 
has ever made that proposal, for it is too patently absurd. 
The Sisters who teach are unique in their willingness 
to work in return for a roof over their heads, and the 
bare necessities of life, and few will care to wrest this 
distinction from them. 

Let us moderate the estimate, and number the pupils 
in their schools at a million and a half. To care for 
these children in the public schools of New York alone 
would cost the tax-payers about $25,000,000 for annual 
maintenance, not to speak of the additional buildings that 
would be required. The additional cost in taxes for the 
whole country would not fall much below a quarter of 
a billion dollars annually. Our Catholic people pay the 
meager salaries which support our teaching Sisters. They 
pay all the building and maintenance costs of the parish- 
school system. In addition, they pay their share to sup- 
port the obese and erratic public-school system. How 
much longer will they be compelled to sweat under this 
burden? Were our Catholic schools closed, or seriously 
interfered with by taxation, the new counterpart of the old 
Oregon law, the tremendous expansion of the school 
budget of every large city in the country, would stress 
in an unmistakable manner the contribution of our Sisters 
who teach to the common good. 
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As Alfred E. Smith observed a few days ago at a 
meeting arranged to provide an endowment of $550,000 
for a settlement house, “the cost of such a service, if 
done by the city, would be so great that it would injure 
the very people it sought to benefit, by the imposition of 
taxes.” What Governor Smith says of settlement work 
which, after all, is of secondary importance compared with 
education, is doubly true of our Catholic schools. Were 
they to be forced to close by taxation, it would cost any 
city at least ten times the amount of the tax-assessment, 
to care for the children. The result would not be econ- 
omy, but reckless extravagance. 

Of course, the real contribution to every community 
of the Sisters who teach is the religious training which 
they give. The Catholic school alone refuses to be bound 
by the narrow and petty philosophy which holds that 
man is a mere creature of time. It alone teaches that 
God as well as the State has claims upon man’s allegiance. 
It alone champions the truth that man’s most important 
work is to sanctify this life, and to secure the next, by 
praise, reverence, and service of Almighty God. It alone 
is the faithful representative of a tradition which is truly 
American and truly Christian. 

At the present moment criminologists are gravely dis- 
turbed as they perceive the large proportion of mere 
youths in our prison population. Whatever may be said 
of the power of their devices to reconstruct these young 
people on their release from prison, this deplorable con- 
dition cannot be greatly changed until our children are 
trained in schools which give religion and morality their 
due place in the education of the child. Unless Wash- 
ington and the founding Fathers were wrong, we cannot 
have peace and order in the state unless religion and 
morality flourish among our people. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hurlin rates 1,801 Sisters “ assigned 
to the contemplative life” as “ without regular occupa- 
tional assignment.” Some latitude may be allowed his 
terms, but, from a Catholic point of view, few occupa- 
tions are more “definitely assigned,” or more useful, than 
those of the members of the Contemplative Orders. Would 
that we had more of them to sustain our works, especially 
our schools, by their prayers, and to hold up to the Cruci- 
fied Christ, in propitiation for the sins of the world, clean 
hands pierced by years of sacrifice! 


MUSIC 
Music reveals itself in myriad things 
Unto a heart that hears the latent song, 
Unto a heart that senses the sweet throng 
Of harmonies . . . Music forever sings 
In the old radiance of starlit space, 
A spruce’s sky-enchanted symmetry, 
Wet, tawny meadows leading to the sea, 
And in a little child’s uplifted face! 


Shadow and silence challenge the young dawn, 
Like darkling hands upon some lovely throat, 
With even the familiar earth remote, 
Even this low horizon lost and gone: 
Oh, heart of mine, music may still be heard 
In the frail stirring of a sleepy bird! 
CATHERINE PARMENTER. 
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HAT good do the Protestant protesters against 

the Hitler church regime in Bavaria expect to ac- 
complish, when they spit upon the street and cry “ Pfui!” ? 
It may be argued that there is no use protesting when 
the protests have no avail. That sort of reasoning has 
dampened the courage of Catholics in the United States, 
who have grown weary of protesting against conditions 
in Mexico, and are only roused when things particularly 
shocking are brought to their attention, such as have been 
recently reported by Father Michael Kenny, 5S.J., for- 
merly of the Staff of AMERICA. 

G. Kk. Chesterton is opposed to such a philosophy. He 
believes it does good to scold even the good men; and 
writes in G. K.’s Weekly for September 27, 1934: 

Cobden and Bright were good men, after their fashion; but it 
did a lot of good to those good men to be told how very bad they 
were. The passionate vituperation launched against them left a 
mark on English literature and tradition, that no Liberal optimism 
has ever been able to whitewash. When a famous poetess called 
them gold heapers splashed with blood, and striding to the mart 
over the hearts of little children, when a later writer went so far 
as to call them “child torturers,” it forced Englishmen to admit, 
what they would not otherwise have been at all inclined to admit, 
that a new inhumanity might follow industrialism and individ- 
ualism, as older inhumanities had followed warriors or kings. It 
was not easy to think about the thing thus; and the English need 
such shocks to make them think about anything. 

* Now,” concludes Chesterton, “we are faced today 
with falsehoods even more enormous and unanimous and 
unrepentant than the first brutalities of industrialism and 
individualism.” Violent protests, like that of the Prot- 
estants in Bavaria, or that of the embittered Catholic 
parents in Mexico, may be crushed out here and now; 
but the record has been graven; the powers were chal- 
lenged. 





HE state of things in the German Evangelical 

Church appears to be leading to new searchings of 
hearts. Considerable attention has been drawn of late to 
an article by the Lutheran theologian, Karl Thieme, entitled 
“ The Coming Decision” (Die kommende Entscheidung), 
published as part of a series at the close of 1933 in the 
Protestant quarterly, Religidse Besinnung (“ Religious 
Reflection ’’). 

According to Thieme, the German Evangelical Church 
once lived, but is now extinct. 

This Church is no more. She has not been slain by the “ Ger- 
man Christians,” as many of her remaining adherents believe. 
The attack of the “German Christians” has simply shown that 
she had already quietly passed away. She has left behind her 
plenty of brave sons, who have shown a confessor’s courage dur- 
ing the last few weeks in the defense of their inheritance; but 
these were mere individual believing pastors and individual par- 
ishes, no longer any Church. 

In place of the Gospel, there has been 
with heresy.” What then is to be done? 


‘compromise 
Thieme’s 


answer is one that he knows is painful to the majority of 
his co-religionists. 
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What shall these parishes do today, if they are thoroughly seri- 
ous in the cause of Luther? The question that faces them is, 
what else can they do than submit to the protection of the sole 
Authority under whose jurisdiction the Word of God can be 
preached aright even in these days, to the protection of the suc- 
cessors of His Apostles, of the real bishops? In their private 
reflections all thinking Evangelical Christians admit this truth to 
themselves from day to day. The recognized theological leader of 
German Lutheranism is no white blackbird [unusual exception], 
who recently remarked with a sigh: “If Luther were to behold 
this, he would say: Children, hurry up, and become Catholic again 
as fast as possible!” 

Thieme, however, is not satisfied with individual con- 
versions. Like some of his Anglican brethren, he is cap- 
tivated by the idea of corporate union: “ the union of the 
orthodox German Evangelical parishes under their or- 
dained pastors with the one, holy, Catholic, and apostolic 
Church under the Pope of Rome.” He proposes to the 
Pope to accept the Evangelicals as a recognized ‘* Opposi- 
tion” in the government of the Church; and appeals to 
Rome's policy in the case of the Slavs, who were reunited, 
in certain instances, with their ‘ recognized pastors” and 
their vernacular language. The analogy is far from being 
correct; for the sees of the Eastern rites which at vari- 
ous times have been re-united with Rome were presided 
over by men who could trace an apostolic succession of 
Orders, a Sacrament which they had not rejected. The 
use of their national language, too, was an immemorial 
tradition, going back to the earliest days of their religious 
history. No such apostolic succession has existed in 
Lutheranism. And German Catholicism, whether an- 
cient or modern, has no such tradition of liturgy in the 
national language as have the Slavs. Latin was ever 
recognized as the liturgical language of German Catho- 
lics, whether in the Middle Ages or in modern times, 
despite the rich and impressive development of Germany’s 
non-liturgical devotions and hymnology in the vernacular. 
Indeed there is irony in the fact that it was the Germans 
who raised all the trouble in Rome about the use of the 
Slavonic language by Saints Cyril and Methodius in their 
time. — 

Still, these are matters concerning which an under- 
standing can doubtless be reached with these seekers after 
Christian unity. The important matter is that there are- 
such men, who dare express themselves as vigorously as. 
Karl Thieme, and that they are in part a fruit of the 
present crisis. They deserve the fervent prayers of all’ 
Catholics, particularly during the Church Unity Octave 
in January, when Catholics pray with their separated’ 
brethren that the wounds of schism and heresy be healed. 

To the above learned observations I should like to add’ 
a couple of notes. Note 1: My swivel chair creaks less 
agonizingly since the Anchoret occupied it. He must have: 
squirmed the squeak out of it. More praise to his name 
and thanks for his “tribulations”! Note 2: Impelled 
by our inquiries as to why the Mass matters, R. P. L. 
wishes to know why the term black is used to designate 
those who are prejudiced against Catholicism. I have 
always assumed it was a natural designation: “ black ” 
symbolizing guile or malice. But there may be something 
more historic. THE PILGRIM. 
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Dramatics 





Dramatic Education vs. Dirt 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 

FFICIALLY, and quite properly, New York’s the- 

atrical season begins with the Theater Guild’s open- 
ing dramatic gun. | say “ properly” because the mem- 
bers of the Theater Guild are admittedly the most intel- 
ligent, the most progressive, and the most open-minded 
producers we have. They have won their extraordinary 
success by brains and hard work. They have learned their 
lessons by experience. When they announce a new play 
we all expect something very special. Frequently we get 
it. When we are disappointed we are philosophical and 
patient. There is every chance that the Theater Guild’s 
next play will be a winner. 

Oddly enough, the most frequent disappointments from 
the Guild come to us at the beginning of the season. It 
is as if, while vacationing, their minds had lain fallow. 
On a second or third play they get into their mental 
stride. From that point on they can be depended upon 
to give us some offerings that make us sit up. 

All of which leads me to the depressing fact that we 
did not sit up very alertly over the first offering of this, 
their seventeenth season: “ A Sleeping Clergyman,” writ- 
ten by James Bridie and directed by the able and inde- 
fatigable Philip Moeller. My own opinion of this pro- 
duction was admirably expressed by a stout woman who 
preceded me out of the theater on the opening night. Ris- 
ing resolutely from the pit of depression into which the 
play had cast her, she voiced a thought to her escort. 

“That play is vury, vury disagreeable,” she sighed, 
“but vury, vury strong.” 

“ A Sleeping Clergyman”’ is just that, disagreeable but 
strong, strong because disagreeable. The audience begins 
the evening cheerily by watching a tuberculous youth 
cough himself to death in a Glasgow attic. He alternately 
coughs in bed and rises for a few minutes to gaze fixedly 
into test tubes, so we know that he is a medical genius, 
on his way to some great discovery. He is also a scoundrel 
and a cad, as he proves when he refuses to marry the girl 
he has ruined. He is busy with his experiments, he tells 
her, and will not be burdened by her. They have a scene 
of mutual recrimination which brought a blush to my un- 
accustomed cheek, and in a fit of rage she destroys his 
test tubes and their contents. He dies immediately of the 
shock and the tuberculosis. She disappears and eventually 
gives birth to his illegitimate child. The offspring of the 
pair is what one might have expected, a few shades blacker 
than her forebears. She lives in sin with the son of a 
lodging-house keeper. He also is a cad and a blackmailer. 
When he refuses to be dropped by her, and threatens to 
“tell all,” she murders him. Then she gives birth to 
twins, a boy and a girl, and she commits suicide. 

Vury disagreeable, you see, and vury strong. But this 
was not all. The twins begin badly. Apparently they have 
inherited all the vices of their parents and grandparents, 
with a few specialties of their own. Here’s where the 
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author, who is a Glasgow physician, gives us what he 
expects us to find a surprise. He flouts heredity. He 
shows that we can come of a bad lot and still turn out 
all right. He makes the girl twin, at fifty, secretary of the 
League of Nations, and gives her a beautiful wig of white 
hair: and he makes the boy, at the same age, a great 
physician who gives his life to science, discovers a cure 
for a world-wide epidemic, and marries the daughter of 
a belted earl. “ Heredity?” says Mr. Bridie, in effect, 
* Bah!” 

The idea is not new. Untutored though I am in 
medicine, I knew something about that idea in my kinder- 
garten days. Almost any physician will tell any one who 
listens long enough that a child who can pass the Wasser- 
man test can develop into a useful citizen, given the right 
environment, however vicious its parents may have been. 
So the optimistic note thus sounded was neither a revela- 
tion nor a clarion call of cheer to the weary audience. 

Let me say in conclusion, and moisten the sad statement 
with a tear, that the diction in “ A Sleeping Clergyman” 
is what is known as “ the worst yet.” Mr. Glenn Anders, 
whose diction is always extremely bad, surpasses himself 
in this offering by swallowing six words out of ten and 
choking over the rest. Ruth Gordon, whose speech is 
usually well-pitched and clean-out, is inspired by Mr. 
Anders’ example to show what she can do in the matter 
of regurgitation. 

“ Vury disagreeable and vury strong?” I'll say so. So 
strong and so disagreeable that I hasten to take the bad 
taste of it all from my mouth by a tribute to the most 
beautiful and deeply moving play I have seen this season. 
[ refer, of course, to “ The First Legion,” written by 
Emmet Lavery, and produced by Bert Lytell and Phil 
Green at the Forty-sixth Street Theater. 

The drama has to do with the mighty and militant order 
of the Society of Jesus, popularly known as “ The Jesuits,” 
whose history and achievements are among the brightest 
jewels in the great ecclesiastical crown of the Church. | 
know nothing of what the members of the Order think 
of this play. I do not know whether its theology is sound 
throughout, though I have a strong suspicion that if it 
were not I would feel it. What I do know beyond ques- 
tion is that it is one of the finest plays I have seen in a 
long, long time; that it gave me an afternoon at the 
theater I shall never forget; that I had from it one of 
the biggest thrills a play has ever given me; and that I 
watched the closing scene through eyes blurred by tears. 

Add to this, the fact that I approached the play with 
some misgiving. I had no doubt it would be interesting 
and well acted, but I was afraid it would not be dramatic. 
Most of all, I feared its points would be weakened by 
over-emphasis. I need not say that these fears proved 
groundless. Laid in a novitiate, with all the parts played 
by ten men and a boy, “ The First Legion” stood forth 
as an admirably conceived and finely written drama, deep- 
ly poignant in its appeal, and superbly acted by a perfect 
company. I do not know what its success may be, or 
what its appeal to box-office patrons. To me, it seems the 
duty of every Catholic to rally to its support. So far as 
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I can, | am making myself a town crier for it. If it 
proves a great success it will strengthen one’s faith in 
the excellent basic judgment of the theater-going public. 
If it should fail I can only say that I’d rather write one 
such failure than a dozen popular successes. 

Almost any play considered after “ The First Legion ” 
would seem to lack beauty and substance by comparison. 
Possibly, this is why, though I enjoyed much of “ The 
Distaff Side” and all of Dame Sybil Thorndike’s beau- 
tiful acting in it, I am able to keep my enthusiasm within 
bounds. For one reason, I disapprove of women like 
Mrs. Millward (played by Miss Thorndike) so admir- 
able in most ways yet so “ modern ” and “ broad-minded ” 
that the discovery that their young daughters are “ living 
in sin” leaves them unperturbed. It would seem that the 
more admirable they are the more firmly and proudly 
they should stand for the fine traditions that enrich the 
soul and hold our society together. In this special in- 
stance, even the girl’s outlaw aunt was shocked by the 
discovery of her niece’s conduct. Yet what concerned 
the mother seemed to be the degree and type of love which 
had led the girl to her action. Not all the domestic virtues 
of Mrs. Millward herself, not all the patience and fore- 
bearance she showed in her early life, could make her 
seem other than a shockingly bad counselor to a young 
daughter. “The Distaff Side,” written by John Van 
Druten and produced at the Booth Theater by Dwight 
Deere Wiman and Auriol Lee, is one of the big successes 
of this dramatic season. In direction and acting it deserves 
all its success. But I should not like to be held responsible 
for the possible effects of its philosophy on the lives of the 
young girls who see it. 

A similar elasticity of mental attitude is shown in 
J. C. Nugent’s “ Dream Child,”’ the comedy in which Mr. 
Nugent himself is appearing at the Vanderbilt Theater. 
Here “ King Tut” Jones (Mr. Nugent) wants his only 
child, a grown-up son, to live life to the full. He him- 
self, he has decided, has missed a lot. The son, Robert 
Junior, is following his father’s footsteps as a quiet and 
solid citizen in a small town, living on a comfortable level 
and ready to do so indefinitely. The prospect disturbs 
father. He dreams of a grandson who will inherit his 
yearning for fullness and richness and thus make up for 
the inhibition of his father and grandfather. 

We are drawn to the conclusion that to “ King Tut” 
the fullness and richness of life means only a full sex 
life. He takes his son abroad, encourages an affair be- 
tween him and a girl who desires a child but does not 
desire matrimony or even the further presence of the 
child’s father. The grandson is born of this very tem- 
porary union, and the grandfather’s aspiration is realized. 
More crashing down of standards, more shifting of the 
sands under our feet. Both the girls in these two plays 
“get away with” their moral lapses; that is, they pay 
none of the penalties which the stage and literature pre- 
sented in similar situations up till a few years ago, and 
which life still exacts. I have italicized those last four 
words for the special benefit of the young girl readers of 
America. There are many of these. I hear from them 
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constantly. Let them remember always that however 
“ broad-minded ” literature and the stage are today, how- 
ever careless they themselves may be as to religious and 
moral standards, life is no more “ broad-minded” than 
heretofore. Life is still the piper that exacts a terrible 
price from the girl who fails to guard her own greatest 
possession. 

Sam H. Harris, whose dramatic life, these days, is 
pleasantly made up of big successes, has another this 
autumn. The new offering by George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart, which is called “ Merrily We Roll Along ”’ 
and which holds the stage at the Music Box, is packing 
that theater at every performance. It may be mentioned 
at once that the play does not roll along as merrily as 
it might. Its authors are determined to show us whither 
we are drifting. In their very first act they exhibit to us 
the complete degeneration of most of the play’s leading 
characters. This act is laid in 1934. We see one woman 
drinking herself to death, another throwing acid into 
the eyes of a rival, various women “ living in sin,” a large 
collection of men who have sold their birthrights and 
wasted their gifts. Then the play moves backward, and 
shows us, scene by scene, the various ways in which all 
these characters have gone to the devil. It ends with the 
college valedictory of the hero, in 1916, in which he urges 
his classmates to carry their ideals out into life and follow 
those pure white flames. 

There are not many flames left in 1934. There isn’t 
any purity left, either. But we have had two hours of 
fine writing and fine acting, against the background of 
a moral so obtrusive that one never loses sight of it for 
an instant. The moral is sound. The play, with its odd, 
backward, up-side-down treatment, is absorbing—though, 
too often, like “ A Sleeping Clergyman,” “ vury disagree- 
able.” 

It leaves us with a problem which each spectator must 
solve for himself. How much of all this sort of thing 
is education? How much of it is dirt? It is the problem 
that lies at the heart of most of the theatrical successes 
of this young season. While you are trying to solve it 
go and see “ The First Legion,” and strengthen your 
soul. Then go and see “ The Great Waltz” of which I 
shall have more to say in my next review. That is ravish- 
ingly beautiful to look at, exquisite to listen to, and thor- 
oughly prophylactic! 





A Review of Current Books 











Architecture—Embalmed or Modern? 


HOW TO BUILD A CHURCH. By Benedict Williamson. B. 
Herder Book Company. $3.25. 
I’ is rare to experience the charm of literary simplicity in a 
technical book, and its presence compels both respect and liking. 
This book has such a simplicity, combined with unusual clarity of 
expression. The author presents in it the general ideas which he 
believes should govern the design and construction of churches. 
He quotes liberally from the English translation of St. Charles 
Borromeo’s instructions in church building, which adds historical 
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interest to the stimulating and practical character of his book. 
Father Williamson’s own architectural purpose is best summed 
up in this quotation: 

The great styles of the past have each attained their full 
perfection and we cannot hope to equal, much less surpass 
them, by copying; we must set our faces towards the fu- 
ture with full confidence that the newly dawning epoch will 
express the aspirations of our time, as the work of former 
epochs expressed theirs. . The glance of the artist is 
forward, not backward. 

Both of these quotations are in general agreement with the 


purpose that now animates architectural efforts. Catholic church 
design in Europe is showing a definite response to such an under- 
lying thought, which in its essence is this—that to be creative, 
architecture must be a contemporary matter and on a plane on 
which growth is possible. 

In our own country his idea is still viewed tentatively in Church 
circles, as one that has reasonableness, to be sure, but which as 
yet has no acceptance to the point where it motivates design. This 
attitude is due in part to the circumscribed, academic training of 
American architects who also for a period were under the in- 
fluence of that High Anglican conception which viewed church 
architecture as if being embalmed in the Gothic past. As a result 
an unfortunate and unnatural idea of architecture was current, 
which made of it a scenic matter. It was conceived to be at its 
best when it achieved the effect of an antique setting for the ritual 
rather than a logical, contemporary style development growing 
out of the Liturgy. 

As an idea, the latter is now more understood, and it seems a 
logical accompaniment of the Liturgical cult that is having an 
encouraging growth. The compelling change in all architecture 
up to the present, however, has been due to the tendency towards 
architectural modernism. That, in forms of widely varying esthetic 
value, has swept through the country, and its growing popularity 
marks the general beginning of a new epoch. It also marks the 
passing of that architectural eclecticism which prescribed Gothic 
for churches, Classic for banks and post offices, and English or 
French-manor-type buildings for country houses. A _ revulsion 
against the folly of this eclecticism is now apparent. In Europe, 
in contrast, the condition has been somewhat better, and modern 
church buildings there show evidence of the sane view that archi- 
tecture should fit into the contemporary scene—a view this book 
reflects. 

The author takes the reader through the process of the design 
of a church and its parts. He includes a welcome amount of 
practical information which, while it is familiar data to architects 
actively engaged in designing churches, is here very concisely 
stated. There is data on altars, baptistries, fonts, confessionals, 
sacraria, and communion rails, together with such dimensions as 
will be useful to persons desiring accurate information on these 
details. It is a book that will be very useful to priests as well as 
to architects who only occasionally have to design a church or a 
chapel. 

Among the pen drawings of architectural ideas, with which the 
book is liberally illustrated, are many that show a debt to the 
church designs of the German architect, Hans Herkommer. The 
illustrations are more valuable as a stimulus than as indications 
of any personal achievement in architectural design. The photo- 
graph of the new church in the Via Mazzini, Rome, from which 
the architect’s name is unfortunately omitted, is of particular in- 
terest to Americans. We have long been familiar with adaptations 
of Roman-type design in this country, and to find in this build- 
ing that Rome has gone to Chicago for its architecture may be 
taken to indicate the present direction of the flow of such ideas. 
The Via Mazzini church in its masses and details, though regret- 
tably not in its plan arrangement, has its origin in the work of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, particularly in phases of his personal style 
ot three decades ago. 

A weakness of the book lies in the failure to propose an adequate 
basis for architectural ideas. Its concern is mainly with the super- 
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ficial details of building parts, which are viewed in a non-historic 
and simplified manner. The author's conception of the church 
plan, in contrast, is historic to the point of being moribund. This 
is a weakness not only of this book but of most attempts to pro- 
duce a contemporary church architecture. As details are a super- 
ficial and relative matter, an architecture that depends upon them 
for its character will, of necessity, be superficial also. The plan 
of a church, on the other hand, is a basic matter, and fresh and 
logical arrangements in the building plan would assist in produc- 
ing a vital religious architecture rather than a superficial one. If 
such a plan were evolved around a simplified and renewed con- 
ception of the relation of the people to the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the vitality of the arrangement and its architectural expression 
in the mass and detail of the church would derive nourishment 
from a profound source. The portion of the book devoted to 
building materials presents no very interesting or new ideas. 
Some of the comments, particularly on concrete, are possibly more 
indicative of prejudice than of very exact technical knowledge. 
Barry Byrne. 


First Step Towards the White House 


AMERICA’S HOUR OF DECISION. By Glenn Frank. Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. $2.50. Published October 15. 

EW will deny Dr. Frank’s fundamental thesis as to the neces- 

sity of a bold clarity of decision in the United States on certain 
basic policies. If we are to move out of the zone of unpredictability 
and avoid economic chaos, we must determine incisively whether 
we want fewer goods at higher prices or an increased production 
of wealth at a reduced per-unit cost of distribution and consump- 
tion. Are we really confronted with a surplus economy which has 
brought the possibility of industrial and agricultural expansion 
virtually to a dead end and made the rationed restriction of pro- 
duction inescapable? Or are the congested surpluses that so 
gravely concern government in reality false surpluses? What 
margin of superfluity would be left in case the American popu- 
lation were adequately (i.e., qualitatively as well as quantitatively) 
fed, clothed, and housed? One-third of our people were living at 
a poverty level when prosperity reached an all-time high at the 
end of the decade in 1929. Perhaps one-half the population was 
within the poverty range in 1933. In such a crisis, asks Dr. Frank, 
can our social salvation and economic recovery depend “upon 
throwing the brakes on our productive energy and resting con- 
tent with a redistribution of the income from a scaled-down enter- 
prise?” 

It is no answer to permit an economic system to play havoc 
with the lives of millions and then step into the picture with 
stringent taxes to take care of these millions with the munificence 
of a political Santa Claus. Such procedure tends to wreck the 
credit of the taxpayer and to undermine the self-respect of the 
alleged beneficiaries. The latter become nothing more nor less 
than victims of public charity. Giving the outlines of his own 
plan, the author declares: 

Recovery, would, I am convinced, be further along today 
if we had spent less energy in boosting prices, had centered 
attention more effectively on boosting incomes, with ample 
credit, governmentally provided if necessary, for wage-pay- 
ing enterprises during the transition to normal conditions 
and had confronted industry with the naked challenge to cut 
production costs to a point at which profits would be pos- 
sible at lower prices. 

The need of the moment and the need of the age, he continually 
repeats, is “more goods at lower prices.” If this is true, it is 
correct to conclude that we must generally and promptly move 
into the direction of higher wages, shorter hours, lower prices, 
and a narrower profit margin per unit of sale or service. 

Going a step further, the university president contends: 

This phenomenon of the rising significance of power and 
the falling significance of people in the production process 
has brought us to the point at which, if modern enterprise 
is to remain actively profitable and retain the confidence of 
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the masses, we must begin to determine wages in terms of 
the amount of power expended rather than in terms of the 


amount of time spend in producing goods. — 
In short, the index of wages under this regime would be con- 


trived less and less in terms of the amount of labor or labor 
hours on the market and more and more in terms of how much 
of the gross income of industry must be spread out in salaries 
and wages in order to create an adequate market for the output 
of our power economy. 

There is a social corollary to this economic dilemma which Dr. 
Frank does not draw. It is this: In an age of power and plenty 
the interests of the wage earner and consumer can only be ad- 
equately protected and promoted by a structural change in the 
organization of society, allowing the workers and managers of 
industry a proportional voice in the policies that govern production 
and profit. Occupational groups in the arts, commerce, manu- 
factures, and professions are needed to place the proper emphasis 
on the development of purchasing power sufficient to keep the 
machines of plenty operating on a plane of social satisfaction to 
all. This is one safe road to economic security, political liberty, 
and the safe-guarding of the legitimate uses of private enterprise. 

JosepH Francis THORNING. 


Shorter Reviews 

RUSSIA’S IRON AGE. By William H. Chamberlin. 
Brown, and Company. $4.00. Published October 15. 
| PHOTOGRAPH RUSSIA. By James E. Abbe. Robert M. 
McBride and Company. $3.00. Published October 11. 

HE appearance of these two books at this moment is sig- 

nificant. They are an addition to the succession of personal 
observations and experiences that have appeared during the last 
twelve months, revealing phases of the situation in Russia which 
are sedulously avoided or blankly denied by the Soviet propa- 
gandists. Such, for instance, was the story by Mme. Tchernavin 
of her escape with her husband and child from the toils of the 
Soviet prisons, the personal narrative of the British engineer, 
Allan Monkhouse, the railing reminiscences of the disillusioned 
ex-Communist sympathizer, Malcolm Muggeridge, with an in- 
creasing series of minor personal testimonies in the form of articles 
and interviews. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s work is a serious and painstaking evalua- 
tion, based upon fourteen years in Russia as a correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor, of Russia as it finds itself after 
the experience of the first Five Year plan and at the beginning 
ot the second, much more cautious experiment in “ planned econ- 
omy.” His reputation was already established for objectivity and 
accuracy by his previous works, Soviet Russia (written in 1929) 
and The Soviet Planned Economic Order (1931). The present 
work, however, says what he could not say, nor could anyone 
else say, while actually living in Moscow. He is sympathetic to 
what is good in the Soviet accomplishments. He has a healthy 
sense of humor, as when he tells of the woman tourist who, after 
being shown Lenin lying in state, came out and inquired: “ Who 
was the gentleman we just saw in there?” and the Communist 
party secretary trying to understand “ Boob McNutt.” But he 
gives unvarnished facts on such topics as the industrialization plan, 
its relation to the same movement in pre-War days, the collectivi- 
zation plan and the famine, planned economy and the abolition of 
unemployment, political trials, Stalin’s success, prospects for 
Soviet art and literature, the labor colonies in Karelia, etc. 

James E. Abbe is in considerably lighter vein. His classic 
episode in photography was when he left the dread, unphotograph- 
able Stalin sitting helplessly while he darted out of the audience 
room and down the corridors past numberless guards in search 
ot the finder for his camera. But he got the picture. The photo- 
graphs are technically excellent. Although some are marked “ for- 
bidden” with much circumstance, the reader looks in vain for 
anything very startling, save the striking shot of Mme. Stalin’s 
funeral. The chief point is that such innocent themes as motor 
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roads or railroad stations are “ forbidden.” The text is familiar, 
journalistic, intimate, with an apparently unfeeling attitude toward 
the suppression of religion, ably and convincingly photographed, 
and other denials of human rights. Chance remarks, however, 
betray a deep contempt for the “ parasites” and “scavengers” (p. 
175) who are undertaking to “ sabotage the spirit of a brave and 
humorous people.” His plain speaking is unstinted when he pays 
a visit to the famine districts. 

Both of these works, Mr. Chamberlin’s and Mr. Abbe’s, are 
discussed in another part of this same issue. a 


” 


THE POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE. By Richard B. Gregg. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.50. Published October 4. 

HE author of this volume is convinced of the efficacy of the 

policy of non-violence, and he marshals a wealth of material— 
historical, psychological, economic, and legal—to prove his point. 
In citing modern examples of non-violent resistance Mr. Gregg 
immediately shows his indebtedness to the Indian leader, Mahatma 
Gandhi. In fact, the entire book reflects the influence and psy- 
chology of the Orient. Asiatics complain, says Mr. Gregg, that 
the “ West cannot understand any language but that of force.” 
Consequently, in trying to relieve themselves of the economic or 
military pressure of European domination they have been obliged 
to invoke strikes and boycotts. In refraining from physical force 
they do not surrender their right of self-defense, although they 
radically alter its exercise. Women, the author remarks, can take 
part in such a campaign more effectively than men. He regards 
non-violent resistance as a suitable substitute for war. According 
to Mr. Gregg, the “ Soviets’ work in education and prison reform 
is extremely fine and curiously at variance with their general 
philosophy of violence toward their economic opponents.” To add 
that “the record of Soviet Russia’s efforts toward international 
peace and disarmament is good” is to be blind to the most 
obvious features of Soviet diplomacy. ‘. ¥..3. 


Recent Fiction 

Tue Lone Day Croses. By Beatrice Tunstall. Banditry, hus- 
bandry, falconry, intrigue, and love complicate the lives of the 
Squire and his serving man in this galloping tale of Prince Charlie’s 
times. Brave reading on the Jeffery Farnol order. (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50) 

TRUE BY THE SuN. By Lida Larrimore. Pleasant story laid in 
New York country estate. Crimson alumnus turns farm hand 
and house man. Object: economic; result; matrimonial. Published 
October 8. (Macrae-Smith. $2.00) 

Mr. UNbeERHILL’s Procress. By Elizabeth Corbett. It smarts to 
be fifty. A plastic bit of human clay, molded by others, rebels at 
last, jumps from law to antique shoppery, gives up a blonde whom 
he loves to marry a matron he doesn’t. Story replete with 
sentimentality and shoddy writing. Out last Wednesday. (Reynal 
and Hitchcock. $2.00) 

Even Sucu Is Trme. By Doreen Wallace. This novel promised 
to be an unusually interesting story of English country life, but 
turned into a grossly materialistic discussion of the end of man. 
Offered as a narrative of the doings of an ill-assorted family, it 
degenerates into an elucidation of the marriage relation. (Mac- 
millan. $2.50) 

Gay Crusaper. By Magdalen King-Hall. Accurately describing 
historic scenes and personages and reverent toward the third 
Crusade itself, the author presents only the worst side of the 
crusaders, deals with the wenching more than the fighting. Me- 
dieval dialogue with modern connotation. Plenty of suggestive and 
objectionable matter. (Appleton-Century. $2.50) 

Tue Dopp Cases. By Kenneth Livingston. A brilliant amateur 
detective outwits the London police, but not always the reader, 
in seven short episodes. Well-done in the Sherlock Holmes man- 
ner; entertaining but not thrilling. Published last Wednesday. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Married Women and Jobs 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My experience in seeking a position during this depression, has 
been in vain. I find the majority of women holding permanent 
positions are married women, who have husbands who also are 
holding permanent positions. If the employers of these different 
business places, namely: department stores, offices and all other 
places of business including the teaching profession, do not realize 
this condition which exists today, it is just about time the Federal 
Government be forced to consider this serious matter and make 
a housecleaning and discharge all married women from these 
positions, who have husbands who are able to support them, there- 
by giving us single girls a right to a position, or in other words, 
“a living.” 

As long as this condition exists, the buying power will never 
be restored, as it is the family which consumes, and this cannot be 
as long as these married women are in business instead of living 
up to their married duties. 

Milwaukee, Wis. AN UNEMPLOYED SINGLE GIRL. 


Nordic Language 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a Catholic reader of your esteemed periodical I feel called 
upon to call your attention to the following sentences appearing 
in the issue of America for September 15, page 544: “ He said: 
‘Enter thou Valhalla!’ He could as well have said: ‘Go to 

. !’ Outrage!” 

The outrage, I believe, lies in the fact that such sentences can 
creep into a Catholic Review of the Week. However, it may be 
possible that your correspondent was not sufficiently familiar with 
the language and customs of Germany and thus misinterpreted 
what Hitler said. This instance is another proof of the responsi- 
bility that rests on those who interpret happenings in other coun- 
tries without first being sure of their ground. 

Stapleton, N. Y. Joun Har inc. 


[The words given by the Pilgrim and here quoted were not his 
own, but were a translation from the Danish of the distinguished 
convert, Count Holstein-Ledreborg, who reflected the views of a 
Christian Nordic as to “ Valhalla.”"—Ed. Amenrtica.] 


Pacifists War Breeders? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Chesterton is of the opinion, to which I subscribe, that 
“ Pacificism will no more prevent war than Prohibition prevents 
drinking.” It is now becoming clearer and clearer that indis- 
criminate pacifist demagogy is a deadly menace to world peace. 
The extreme tone of pacificism, Mr. Chesterton indicates, is not 
likely to be favorable to peace but rather to produce more wars. 
“ And it seems plain to me,” he writes, “that the one obvious way 
to increase war is to say that war is the one and only crime... . 
By recognizing no virtue except peace you will merely leave all 
the murderers in peace to murder.” Mr. Chesterton concludes by 
saying that we must go into the moral merits of each international 
conflict in turn; that mankind must develop a clear code of inter- 
national justice and then enforce it. 

A mere prohibition against the private manufacture of muni- 
tions, or a mere embargo upon shipment of munitions, or a mere 
futile condemnation of war profits by munitions makers and every- 
one else, or a Russian embrace in the despicable League of Na- 
tions will not advance us one step in the direction of peace. 
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The very foundations of our civilization, ravaged by social, 
political, and economic injustice, are swaying dizzily in an anti- 
Christian hurricane. How then can we hope to build a permanent 
temple of peace? As I view this complex problem, there must 
first be an acceptance, by the nations of the world, of the funda- 
mental principles of Catholic Christianity. All our energy, there- 
fore, should be expended in the reconstruction of society—in win- 
ning all men to Christ. Until that gigantic task is successfully 
accomplished, the pacifist, the anarchist, and the assassin will con- 
tinue to plunge us into an indeterminate series of wars. 

Washington, D. C. Joun J. O'Connor. 


Humpty Dumpty 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

I believe it is Schopenhauer who said that the ability to add 
correctly is indicative of a mind of the lowest order. Usually | 
qualify well enough under this test, but I have my better moments, 
and one of them probably explains how, in preparing an article 
published in the issue of America for October 20, I added 65 to 
1935 and got 1900. However, your readers probably know, apart 
from any information that I can offer, that next year we celebrate 
the twentieth not the nineteenth anniversary of the birth of 
Horace, for the great poet was born in 65 B.C. Hereafter, lest 


John Moody get on your trail again, I shall confine myself to 
Humpty Dumpty’s problem: 
365 
— 1 
364 
Perhaps I can do better at subtraction. 
New York. Joun WImIvrpye. 


The Mystical Body of Christ 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Perhaps the most vital doctrine in the Church is the doctrine 
of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. The appreciation 
of this doctrine is the key to Catholic Action or integral living 
Catholicism, and yet we hear so little of it. Would that every 
parish devote its Advent sermons this year to this subpect—ex- 
plaining not only the doctrine itself, but its manifold applications 
to the disturbed world of today. 

Nationalism, economic greed and parochialism would find in it 
their solvent. For complete liturgical understanding and true mis- 
sionary zeal it is a prerequisite. 

East Orange, N. J. Francis L. Burke, 


The Boy Chooses 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his communication to the issue of AMERICA for September 29, 
“Friend” seems puzzled over the fact that “a man, who is a 
daily communicant and a personal friend of the Bishop of his 
diocese,” should be sending his son to “a non-Catholic college in 
the very same town with a Catholic college of equal standing.” 
He questions whether the laws of the Church on education are 
being explained in that place. 

Had “ Friend” looked more deeply into the case, he would, | 
think, have found the “daily communicant” a weak, indulgent 
father yielding to the choice of his son, rather than an ignorant 
or fearfully inconsistent Catholic. I suspect likewise that the 
choice of college was made by the boy not on the scholastic stand- 
ing of the two schools, but on their reputation in the world of 
college sports. Naturally most of our Catholic colleges, because 
of their limited resources, are at a disadvantage in this regard in 
competing with secular colleges. Yet, because of the present over- 
emphasis on athletics, it is precisely this point which decides the 
issue in the mind of the average boy. 

We need parents strong enough to rule their children. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (Rev.) P. J. Bernarprnc. 
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Home News.— President Roosevelt on October 10 said 
that prices should go higher and that the Administration 
would continue its course toward that goal, and that in- 
creased cost of living should be met by increased wages. 
He had no immediate plans for changing the dollar’s 
gold content. On Octover 17, he stated that an enlarged 
housing program would be an important part of the pub- 
lic-works plan to be presented to Congress. On October 
12, the President re-issued the executive order requiring 
the cotton-garment industry to reduce workers’ hours 
from forty to thirty-six per week; he also said the juris- 
diction over code enforcement would be given to the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission. 
Work-assignment boards to maintain a balance between 
man power and machinery in the cotton, silk, and wool 
textile industries were authorized by the President on 
October 16. Members of the boards were to be named 
by the Textile Labor Relations Board. The convention 
of the American Federation of Labor on October 11 
voted that mass-production industries would be organ- 
ized along industrial or vertical lines, rather than on 
craft or horizontal lines. The local unions in the auto- 
mobile, cement, and aluminum industries would be organ- 
ized into three separate international unions. The AAA 
corn-hog referendum vote, with only half the eligible 
farmers voting, showed 345,330 in favor of continuing 
production control, 153,181 opposed. Governor Lehman 
of New York on October 10 signed extradition papers 
for Hauptmann. After a hearing, Justice Hammer on 
October 16 ruled that New Jersey could extradite him, 
and the decision was appealed. On October 16, the 
Board of Inquiry of the United States Steamboat In- 
spection Service filed charges of negligence against five 
officers of the Ward Line steamship Morro Castle. The 
officers were ordered to appear for trial on October 29. 


Hitler Jeered in Munich.—A sensational public out- 
break against the Hitler ecclesiastical policies, regarded 
as the most serious since Herr Hitler’s accession to power, 
flared up in Munich after the arrest of Protestant clergy- 
men, including Bishop Hans Meisser of Bavaria and 
Bishop Theophil Wurm of Wuerttemberg. Bishop Meis- 
ser escaped from the custody of police and preached to 
huge throngs of his supporters. Mounted police with 
drawn sabers lunged into the crowds, and the Bishop 
was again placed under custody. Throngs of Protestants 
marched singing through the streets to the Munich Nazi 
headquarters where they jeered Chancelor Hitler and 
the ecclesiastical administration. In defiance of the 
authorities, Protestant pastors read a manifesto from their 
pulpits urging their congregations to refuse obedience to 
the Reich church government. Acknowledgment of the 
Nazi Ecclesiastical Ministry spelled the end of religious 
freedom, it was declared. Secret police were active in 
combating the Church opposition. 
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Catholic Difficulties in Germany.—Negotiations be- 
tween the Vatican and the Hitler regime over the pro- 
posed Concordat were at a standstill. The Vatican was 
said to have insisted on ample guarantees not only from 
the Hitler Government but also from the Nazi party 
itself. Bishop Wilhelm Berning, of Osnabrueck, recently 
returned from Rome, was reported to have conveyed the 
Vatican attitude to the Berlin authorities. Some observers 
felt that the aim of the Hitlerites was to engage in pro- 
tracted negotiations with the Catholic Hierarchy and thus 
gain time in which the Nazi youth organizations might 
gradually alienate the younger generation of Catholics 
from the Church. The Vienna Reichspost published two 
documents issued to the German secret police. One docu- 
ment commanded that all Catholic authorities be kept 
under constant and thorough surveillance. The other 
ordered a close scrutiny of Catholic religious exercises, 
and demanded that the programs of exercises in the 
various dioceses and parishes, monasteries, etc., be sent 
to the police headquarters and that participants in the 
exercises be compelled to register with the police. 


Germany’s Trade Troubles.—German’s foreign-trade 
situation was said to have improved considerably during 
September. Announcement was made of the German 
Government's intention of terminating the existing trade 
treaty with the United States, and of its intention to pay 
American holders of Dawes Plan bonds only seventy-five 
per cent of the interest due while citizens of seven other 
countries were to be paid in full. According to Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, the seven countries to be paid in full 
possessed unfavorable trade balances with Germany which 
left German credits on deposit in these countries—credits 
which could be impounded to pay off the national bond- 
holders. Had the United States been in the same posi- 
tion, he intimated, American bondholders would also 
have been paid in full. 


Funeral of King Alexander.—Extraordinary solem- 
nity, marred by no untoward incidents of any kind, 
marked the mournful progress of the body of King 
Alexander of Jugoslavia from France to its final resting 
place. Amid Orthodox church ceremonies the body was 
landed from the cruiser Dubrovnik at Split, in Jugo- 
slavia, on October 14. Father Anton Koroshets, interned 
leader of the Slovenian opposition, knelt and prayed at the 
coffin as a sign of loyalty. After passing along roads 
lined with hundreds of thousands of peasants holding 
candles and torches, the body was welcomed with every 
sign of grief and respect in Zagreb, capital of Croatia, 
whence it proceeded to Belgrade. After impressive funeral 
services on October 16, at which representatives of nearly 
all the principal European nations were present, the King 
went to his final resting place at Topola. In the mean- 
while, the young King Peter II had met his mother, 
Queen Marie, in Paris, where elaborate precautions were 
taken for his safety, and was greeted at Ljubljana, 
Slovenia, at his arrival. On October 11, at a national 
assembly of mourning, Prince Paul, the King’s brother, 
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took office as Regent together with his two colleagues, 
and the assembly took the oath of loyalty to King Peter II. 


Complicity in Jugoslav Murder.—Intense activities 
of the French police tracked down accomplices of the 
dead assassin of King Alexander, Petrus Kalemen, who 
was found in reality to be Vlado Georgieff, a Macedonian 
revolutionary, not a Croat, as had first been supposed. 
Two men, Nowak and Benes, alias Raitch and Pospishil, 
were arrested at Annemasse, in France. They confessed 
their complicity, and asserted that they were part of a 
terrorist band, headed by a certain Kramer or Kvaternik, 
which operated from a center at Janka Puszta, in Hun- 
gary. Another member of the band, Sylvester Malny, 
who later gave his name as Mio Kralj, was apprehended 
in the Forest of Fontainebleau, where he had attempted 
to hide. Kvaternik was as yet unfound. The name of 
Dr. Ante Pavelic, Croatian terrorist, was brought into 
the story and he was soon arrested. Intense excitement 
followed these alleged revelations. The question was dis- 
cussed in Paris and Geneva whether the alleged com- 
plicity of the Hungarian authorities should not be brought 
before the League of Nations Council, and Great Britain 
was reported to be in favor of having the matter aired. 
It was reported, however, that no decision would be 
taken on this course until the proposed meeting at Bel- 
grade, after the King’s funeral, of the representatives of 
the Little Entente. The allegations as to Janka Puszta 
were flatly denied by the Hungarian Government as mere 
fabrications. At the same time, sentiment at home and 
abroad appeared to favor reconciliation of Croatia as 
the path to security both national and international, while 
M. Benes, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, toured Europe 
m the interests of peace and moderation. 


Suicidal Strike in Hungary.—Some 1,200 coal miners 
were entombed by their own choice 1,000 feet under- 
ground near Pécs, in Hungary, threatening mass suicide 
unless their demands for $3.50 a week wages were 
granted. After three days, forty-four men allowed them- 
selves to be brought to the surface, but the rest spent 
five days underground, deprived of food, water, or light, 
suffering intense heat and confinement, with many going 
mad or reaching the point of death as a result. An 
eleventh-hour settlement was reached on the fifth day, 
though not fully complying with the demands; and dis- 
satisfaction continued. 


Mexican Events.—In spite of continued opposition by 
the people, the Government expressed its determination 
to institute socialistic education in all secondary schools. 
The bill for this was passed by the Chamber of Deputies 
and sent to the Senate, where it was assured of approval. 
More than 10,000 persons paraded in Mexico City on 
October 12 in protest against the bill. Police using tear- 
gas bombs attacked the marchers, and more than 100 
were injured. Because of the many protests against Am- 
bassador Daniels’ speech endorsing the Mexican plan of 
education, Acting Secretary of State Phillips on October 
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17 telephoned him for a statement. Mr. Daniels said he 
had no idea his remarks could be interpreted as having 
any relation to controversial Mexican matters. On the 
same day, the State of Sonora ordered that on All Souls 
Day no religious observances may be held in cemeteries. 


French Cabinet Changes.—M. Barthou’s death in 
Marseilles and the consequent resignation of Albert Ser- 
raut almost disrupted the Doumergue Government, bal- 
anced as it is between the bitter rivalry of the Herriot 
and Tardieu parties. After long discussions on October 
13, Pierre Laval, the former Premier, was named suc- 
cessor to M. Barthou in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and the Interior portfolio went to Paul Marchandeau. 
Marchandeau is a Radical Socialist and was the candidate 
of M. Herriot, while M. Laval’s cause was advocated by 
M. Tardieu. No sooner were the appointments made 
than a still graver crisis was precipitated. Marshal Petain 
and Pierre Flandin, both members of the Cabinet, forced 
the resignation of Henri Chéron, Minister of Justice, on 
the score that he had done nothing to solve the Stavisky 
and Prince scandals. It required two days to fill this 
post, several nominees rejecting the President’s invita- 
tion. On October 15, it was announced that Henry Lémery 
had accepted. M. Lémery is Senator for the colony of 
Martinique. Observers predicted that M. Herriot would 
face severe criticism at the convention of the Radical 
Socialists, since M. Lémery’s appointment gave the Cabi- 
net a distinctly Right complexion. On October 15, Ray- 
mond Poincaré, War-time President of France, died after 
five years of retirement due to illness. The whole capital 
turned out for his funeral on October 17 at a Catholic 
church and later at the Pantheon. 


Aftermath in Spain.—A three-hour battle in the 
Asturias between Government troops and entrenched 
miners resulted in 600 dead on the side of the rebels. 
Government officials were confident that the revolutionists 
would be crushed before the end of the week. Charges 
of high treason were made against Luis Companys, Presi- 
dent of the Catalan Generalitat, together with other high 
officials of that body. It was reported that the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists had become embittered with their allies in 
the revolution—the Socialists, accusing them of cowardice, 
of hiding during the uprising, and of leaving all the fight- 
ing to the Syndicalists, who, it was said, threatened to 
kill any Socialists who were freed by the Government’s 
courts-martial. In Barcelona, Sefior Azafia disclaimed 
all responsibility for the Catalan revolt against Madrid 
and confidently expected to prove his innocence. Madrid’s 
two Leftist newspapers appeared on the streets again 
after a two weeks’ suspension of publication. Rumors 
that the Government would outlaw the Socialist party 
were denied, and informed observers predicted that when 
the Cortes reassembled the party would be found among 
the Left Wing opposition. However, all agreed that the 
Premier would probably take steps to prevent the Socialist 
party from using organized labor for political purposes in 
the future. 
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Eucharistic Congress.—At Palermo Park, Buenos 
Aires, on October 10, 500,000 fervent Catholics gathered 
about a huge white cross 135 feet high for the opening 
ceremony of the Thirty-second International Eucharistic 
Congress. Under the direction of Msgr. Naple, chaplain 
general of the Argentine Navy, the 500,000 pilgrims filed 
into the vast park in orderly fashion. While the pilgrims 
sang hymns, 160 purple-robed Archbishops and Bishops 
from all parts of the world ascended the steps of the plat- 
form around the white cross. At the end of the long 
procession four Cardinals together with the Papal Dele- 
gate, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, mounted the steps to 
their respective thrones. Archbishop Santiago Luis Co- 
pello of Buenos Aires celebrated the Mass at which was 
read the Papal bull authorizing the Congress. On October 
11, at midnight Mass, 100,000 men received communion. 
In the morning of the same day, little girls wearing white 
dresses and white veils and boys with white dusters to 
the number of 107,000, received Holy Communion from 
the hands of more than 300 priests. The ceremonies or 
Columbus Day, one of Argentina’s greatest holidays, was 
considered the most imposing of the Eucharistic Congress 
as patriotic zeal united with religious fervor sent hymns 
of praise to the Eucharistic King from the throats of 
500,000 during the pontifical Mass. In the afternoon sec- 
tional lectures were held. In the Crypt of the Blessed 
Sacrament Church, Dr. James J. Walsh, of New York, 
noted Catholic historian and scholar, addressed the Ameri- 
can section on the “Social and Public Devotions to the 
Blessed Sacrament.” On October 13, the day’s program 
was devoted to the veneration of the Virgin Mary under 
the title of Our Lady of Lujan. The climax of the five- 
day devotion to the Eucharistic King came on Sunday, 
October 14, when more than 1,000,000 pilgrims after the 
pontifical Mass knelt with bowed heads as the loud speak- 
ers distinctly brought the blessing of Pope Pius XI to 
Palermo Park to close the most stupendous religious 
spectacle ever witnessed in the history of the Catholic 
Church in South America. 


Typhoon Strikes Manila.—As a result of the worst 
typhoon since 1920, property in Manila was damaged to 
the extent of $5,000,000, while 10,000 persons were ren- 
dered homeless. A number of deaths by drowning were 
reported. Governor General Frank Murphy attributed 
the extraordinary escape of thousands to the fact that very 
few were outdoors when the storm broke. Reports from 
the provinces indicated that considerable damage had been 
done to the bamboo and palm-thatched huts of the Fili- 
pinos. Three hours after the disaster, insular officials had 
established relief agencies to distribute food and find quar- 
ters for the homeless. 


China Taxes Silver Exports.—-Due to the heavy 
depletion of silver reserves initiated by the United States 
buying policy, the Chinese Government decided to impose 
a ten-per-cent tax on all silver exports from China. The 
Chinese Finance Minister, H. H. Kung, declared that 
this move was necessitated by the rapid rise of silver with 
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reference to commodity prices. Officials in the United 
States pointed out that silver purchases aggregating to 
$1,300,000,000 were mandatory under existing legislation. 
Reports from Nanking, the seat of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, indicated that China might be compelled to 
abandon the silver standard and seek gold as a basis for 
her currency. 


Record Vote in Brazil.—Approximately 2,500,000 
voters went to the polls to elect a national Legislature and 
the State constituent assemblies. According to the Con- 
stitution, of July 16, all Brazilian men and women eighteen 
years old and older were enfranchised. Prior to universal 
suffrage not more than 500,000 had been registered. 
Women, besides voting heavily, paraded to polling places 
carrying sample ballots indicating how to vote for the 
women’s candidates. Although the count will not be 
complete for several weeks, the returns generally were 
expected to favor candidates supported by the Vargas 
Government. 


Cabinet Formed in Australia.—Since the final elec- 
tion returns showd that the United Australia party was 
in a weaker parliamentary position than in the last House, 
though still holding a majority, the Prime Minister, 
Joseph A. Lyons, proposed forming a coalition Govern- 
ment with the Country party, which was in accord with 
the policies advocated by Mr. Lyons and his party. The 
Country party demanded more than three portfolios in 
the proposed coalition, and, in other details, a greater in- 
fluence in Governmental projects. Prime Minister Lyons 
refused to accept the conditions set down by the Country 
party, and proceeded to form a one-party Cabinet. He 
reserved to himself the Ministry of the Treasury. The 
most notable addition to the Ministry was that of Wil- 
liam M. Hughes, who assumed the office of Vice Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council. Mr. Hughes was Prime 
Minister at the time of the World War. Sir Henry 
Gullett’s appointment as Minister without portfolio was 
regarded as significant, for the purpose of promoting 
reciprocal trading with Great Britain and of settling the 
problems arising from Australia’s protectionist policy. 





What might have been if Catholics here were 
alive to the terrible plight of Mexican Catholics 
will be imaginatively pictured by John A. Toomey 
in “Catholics Protest for Mexico.” 

A thoughtful and well-informed study of the 
situation of Austria and its place in Central Eu- 
rope in the future will be presented next week 
by Gerhard Hirschfeld in an article entitled “ The 
Hapsburgs over Austria.” 

How four Irishwomen a hundred years ago 
came to this country penniless and started a flour- 
ishing Religious Congregation for Catholic edu- 
cation will be told next week by Thomas J. 
Lynam in “A Centenary for Our Lady.” 

“Old Man Duffy Puts on His Shoes” is the 
quaint title of a paper which is written by Joseph 
Francis and will touch many readers. 























